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eS2e2e— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


THE lenvth of the fecretary of the treafury’s report on manufactures, has 
obliged us to omit the poetry intended for the prefect number. 

The wricer of R. N. and the Surprife, may have his pieces by applying at 
our office. 

Our efteemed Burlington correfpondent’s favours fhall appear as fpeedily 
as poffille. 

Ohfervations on the afperfions of the negroes—Oration on the importance and 
utility of hiftory—and the apology for the tadies, thall appear in our next. The 
wiiter of the latter piece is requelicd to give it a rewilal. 

The petition to the legiflature of Penntylvania is uainteretting. 
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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelphia, in Decem. 1491. 
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Barometer, Thermom, ; Anemomeier. | 
Engiith foot, F arenheit.| Prevail.og 
wind, Weather, 
In. Ay fs | In. thts | Dis | Ds 
1'29 1012 ]29 7 91491]6e2 ENE.ES& (cloudy, rain, 
2/29 11 3} 29 11 131395 8] 461) SW.WSV eaaays tair, 
g|39 6 4] 3° 6 8125 5] 37 1 WSW.WNW : 
4|3° 6 8) 30 6 2/259] 440 WNW.WS ad fa r, cloudy, 
5139 3 6); 39 2 ©; 310} 308 WSW.5W _ jta:r, fuow, ileet, 
6130 0 of 2041 11345) 380) NWv.W | \ir, cloudy, 
7/29 10 7129 9 S]e1 4) 81 NNW | ar, cloudy, 
8} 29 9 7/29 10 of 19 2] 28 6 N W Irair, 7 
g}29 10 6}20 9 4124 3] 93 8] N\V.WNW /-loudy, fair, 
10] 3° © 3g] 29 11 14] 230] 365 Ww.SW | louay, tair, 
go 012,39 1 of 3004428 Est&.5W sloudy, fair, 
30 o 31/29 9 101 34 0{ 34 9 NNE iO, licet, foow, 
299 5 4129 412] 302] 346 WSW.SW loudy, wind, 
299 7 71% 714] 2611958 SwW.W  ffair, 
29 9 9129 9 ol 27 5| 37+ VS cisudy, fair, 
299 9 4129 9 4129 3} 46 & WsW | toudy, fair, 
go 212]30 3 § | 331 45 of WSW.SSW | loudy, 
g0 0 10{/30 0 of 35 4] 42 8 NNE cain, very foggy, 
go 1 0j $0 1 §| 3941421 SW rain, , cloudy, 
go 2 o| 30 2 6)257431 5 NW cloudy, 
go 212} 30 1 olf vo1] 41 o} ENE.SSE liar, 
go 2 of 30 2111259] 27 a9} NW.WNW (cloudy, fair, 
go 4 7139 312] 18 8 | 29 7) VNW lrair, 
go 310|39 3 11180] 26 8| NW ifyir, 
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go 2 of 29 11 10] 22 8} 44 8 WSW.SW ifar, 
go 0 14/30 012129524455 WSW.SW ifogay, Cloudy, 
2g 11 11 | 29 1015 | 29 5 | 51 6 WS SW.SW) (cloudy, fair, 
3° . 30 3 13 27 0 37 6 N NW Le 0 udy, ta: Ty 
30 4 9] 30 3 13)20 71387 NWE.SW  [clondy, 
go gilt 30 git 32 9 | 43 2 WSWSW fi OGY, cle Par, 
Barometer. | Thermometer. 
3d gr. deg. ele. 30 6 8 J 25th greatelt deg.cold iz :| Wind and 
13th leatt elevat. 2g 4.12 7 ritleait deg. of heat 62 2 weather. 
Variation, 1 45 12 | itn 44 4 Vv uiable, 
Mean elevation, 30 © g | Mean deg. heat, 33 2} WNW.WSW 





Obfervations on the weather and difeajes, for the month of December, 1791. 


LTHOUGH the cold weather cortinued to increafe during December, 


ret it was by no means fevere, 2nd not in any mealure to be compared 
y ’ k 


with that which prevailed at ths feafon in the preceding yeor 
and flight falls of fnow took place; but thole were neihcr viclent, : 
duration. 


. Occahounal rains, 


nor of any 


The navigation of the Delaware was obftruéted by bc cies ot floating 


ice, for two or three days, previous to its being completely frozen, which hap- 
on the 23d, and it continued clofed until the end of t'e month, 

Difeafes of the inflammatory type, were thole principaily met with, in this 

month ; but others of an oppolite defcription occurred, and chrome compiaints of 

various kinds were aggravated ow the advance of the feajon. 

In the treatment ot the former, bleeding was the remedy chiefly d peoded on 


for their removal ; and in violent cales, where the inflammatwry action wag 
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6 Cbfervations on the difeafes in December 179% [January, 


univerfal, general bleeding or from the arm was employed ; but cafes occurred, 
where, notwithitanding the continuance of that diipotition in fome degree after 
general bleeding, it prevailed with more violence in a part, the affection of 
which, indeed, was the principal feat of the difeaie. This was the cafe with in- 
flammatory affeciions ot the throat, which were fometimes accompanied with a 
fweiling of the tongue. Scarifications of the internal membrane ef the fauces 
and tonfiis, and obtaining from ita fimall quantity of blood, aff rded reat re-g 
liet, and occafioned the abatement of the iwelling, which was alfo affifted by 
the difcharge trom a blifter applied to the throat, 

Laxatives alfo were ufed in the cure, both with a view of preventing any 
further increafe of ftimulus, by clearing the ali nentary canaly and alfo to co. 
cperate with the former remedy im the reduétion of the exceflive action of the 
fyttem., The full evacuation they produce, when taken by the mouth, in a pro- 
per vote, and the confequent good effect exerted on the fyftem at large, in the 
prevention of unneceflary detvaction ot blood, made them always preterred to 
the partial evacuations produced by injections. The laxative in ute was, tor 
the molt part, taken frow the clafs of neutral falts, and of thele the one chofen 
trom the many in ule was that of Glauber, trom a conviction of its fuperio- 
rity as to eafy folution, and the great probability of its pofletling properties, 
which caufe it to operate in the production of the fame end as the other general 
pemedies were caicuiated to produce. 

The certainty of its effects, as a purge alfo, independent of its property of 
affitting in the redu@tion of the inflammatory action, more powertully tian any 
other of the kixative ‘alts, entities it to ths preference. Where prejudices 
were entertained aguinft it, recourfe was bad to jome other purge, not pols 
fefied of any heating power, and none proved more agreeable or efficacious 
than that lately. intreduced among us, the foda pho!phorata. It is by no means 
difagreeable to the tafte and operatesin a moderate dofe, and is, nodoubt, as 
powertul as many of thoie commonly employed. Either of thefe was repeated 
oceafionally during the continusnce ef the inflammatory fymptoms, foas to pro. 
duce a full difcharge, and coltivene(s was guarded aguinft bythe ule af mild 
diluting diinks, as tamsrimg water, or any other of the kind that was pre- 
fer: ed, ‘ 

Antimonial preparations were alfo given with advantage, cofhbined with fome 
of the neutral jajis. ‘The exciting a conftant nauiea was not the intent of their 
exhibitions but if this occurvec, as a fymptom, they were fo given as to 
excite a diicharge or two trem the Romach, which, by the evacuation of its ire 
Fytating cortents, offorded great relict, 

No cafe was met with, in which tartar ereic, properly combined in this man- 
ner, did not produce all the effects coniequent on the exhibinon of any 
of the hoft of preparations of thit mineral trom which wu is made. The cere 
tainty of its operation, when properly prepared, and its accurate divifibi- 
lity, make 3t the moft valuable of thofe preparations, 

Although of the inflammatory difeafes that ocurred, none was mere frequent 
than pleurities, which required copjous bleeding, and other evacuating means 
for thew removal, yet the circumttances and ttate of the patient, though appa. 
rently labouring under an inflammatory attack of this difeafe, required fome. 
times remedies very different from thofe, proper in that cafe. 

The attack was accompanied with a diarrhaea and wezk pulle, and confidera. 
ble mufcuiar debility 5 the refpiration was difficult and laborious, and the pain 
pretty acute. The difeafe was completely removed by the ule of opiug, pros 
per diet, and cordsal, invigorating meanse 
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From the Belfaft News-Letter. 
To THE PRINTER, 
HE phenomena of the flowing and ebbing of the ocean has engaged the 
attention and exerciied the ingenuity of feveral philofophers, both ancient 
and modern ; and many have been the fyitenis invented to explain them. Of 
late the doctrine of attraction or gravitation, as ftated by Kepler, and improved 
by Newton, has been applied with fuch fuccefs, that it iecms to have fwallowed 
up all others, and precluded any farther enquiry on the fubjett. Nay, as J have 
myfelf experienced, contempt and ridicule are generaily beflowed on him whe 
ventures to exprefs his doubts, and make any objedtion to the prefent received 
theory : yet 1 hope to be forgiven by & e candid enquirer, if the following ob- 
fervations militate againtt it. 

I have been led more particularly at this time into a difcuflion of this point, 
by the perufal of an effay, which appeared in your paper fome time finces the 
author of which accounts for the different phenomena of the tides, upon the 
principle of gravitation ; feems perfectly fatisfied that he has clearcd up every 
difficulty ; and that his readers cannot have a doubt remaining. Heis, however, 
miftaken in one of his pofitions, viz. that the greateit height of the water is 
immediately under the moon—whcereas the dir@&t contrary is faét ; for, im truth, 
the wave follows her at the diftance of 3000 miles, or three hours after her paf. 
fing the meridian ; and the water is moft depreffed direétly under that planet, 
This circuiditance was well known before the dogtrine of gravitation was a- 
dopted, and was then fuppofed to be occafioned by the etherial matter being 
prefled downwards on the moon’s patiing over it, thus raifing the water on each 
fide and cauiing tides. 

According to the principles on which the prefent theory is founded, the tides 
muft neceflarily rife higheit between the tropics, as being more immediately un- 
der the influence of the fun and moon, and the globe being of the greateit dis 
ameter there. By a parity of reaioning, they muit gradually diminifh in height 
as we approach the poles, fothat beyond the fixty-fitth degree of latitude, they 
are faid to be no longer perceptible. That this is the real cate, the count de But. 
fon, in his theory of the earth, and the other advocates for the preient fyitem, 
pofitively allure us—and give for examples the Red Sea, the mouth of the river 
Indus, the ftraits of Sunda, and the bays of and Bengal ; all fiiuated 
within or near the tropics, and where the tides Tile thitty feet. Here we have a 
melancholy inftance of that attachment to lyitem, which fo frequently preveots 
the difcovery of trutn : for we cannot fuppoie Buffon ignorant of the tide’s rie 
fing twice that height on the coafts of France and Englami, though fo tar re. 
moved from the equator. In that vait traét of ocean between Afiica and Amerie 
ca, extending a full quarter of the earth's circuference, and moitly lying with. 
in the tropics, there is little or no tide 5 yet here, upon their principles, we 
might juftly expect the higheit ; for the moon has here futicient {pace to exerci'e 
her power of attraction, and the bay of Mexico feems placed to receive and raife 
the tides, which would be further affilted by a wind aimoit cont antly blowing 
into it from the eaftward. As tor thofe couniries which lie beyond the tixty-fifth 
degree, we are not fufficiently acquainted with them, to bring many examples for 
or againit this fyftem ; yet as Ellis, in his voyage tor thediicovery of the north. 
welt paflage, found the tide rife above fixteen fect beyond the degree of latirude 
in quefticn, we may fafely fuppofe that there is there the fame varicty of tides as 
in other parts of the globe, and equaily unaccountable on the pretent theor y- 

The Mediterranean, Baltic, and Black Seas, having no tides, arifes, we are 
told, from the want of extent, which prevents the moon exerting her influence ; 
frem the nariow inlets by which they communicate with the ocean ; and from 
the iflanc's, thoals, and rocks with which they abound ; but they have forgot to 
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Obfervations on tides. [January, 
inform tis, why the Red Sea and Gulph of Baffora, under all thefe difadvan- 
tages, fhould have higher tides in them, than molt places on the globe. _ 

To come nearer home, why do the tides on the welt coaft of Great-Britain 
rife almoft double che hcignt they do on the eaft coaft of Ireland, though in fome 
pl ices only a tew miles oiunder ? in vain we have recourle to bays, headlands, 
&c. for explan tion ; thefe may alter the courfe of the waters, but never can 
make them rife higher than thei fource. 

The two floo! tides on the oppofite hemifpheres of the globe, being of equal 
height, whether the fun and moon are in conjunction or Oppofition, have not 
yet heen accounted for in a fatista&tovy manner, in my humble opinion. 

The jollowing defiription of a tide, is taken from the late dr. Frankiin's effays, and 
may be new to fome of your readers. 

The tide,fays the d é&tor,is a wave; and the top of the wave which makes hizh 
water, as well as every lower part, is progreflive ; yet it by no means follows, 
that the whole body of water runs at the rate the wave does ; for if you thiow a 
ftone into a pond when the {urface 1s {mooth, you will fee a wave proceed trom 
the flone to the {nie of the pond; but the water does net proceed wich the wave ; 
it only rifes ond falls to form i inthe diff-rent parts of its courle ; and the waves 
that follow the firft, make ufe of the fame water with their precuifors. Each of 
thefe waves is a tide, in miniature. That this is conformable to fa&, we know by 
our long rivers in America. In the Delaware, on which Philadelphia funds, for 
example, it is high water at the capes or mouth of the river, when it is high wa- 
ter at that city, which lies about 140 miles trom the fea ; and there is at the 
fame time a low water in the mitdle between thefe two high waters ; where, 
when it comes to be high water, it is at the fame time low water at the capes 
and Philadelphia*—and longer rivers have fomea wave and a half, fome two, 
three, or four waves, or tides, according to their Jength ; theretore there is little 
or no difference in the quantity of water in a river, whether the tide is ebb or 
full, The tide or wave runs twenty miles, and fometimes more, per hour ; as 
we fee in the Thames, where it is high water at London Bridge an hour after it 
is high water at Gravefend, which 1s twenty miles below it; and then it is near- 
hy low water at the mouth of the river. 
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ANECDOT E. 


Noted horfe. jockey fold his horfe for not the leweft price, upon his af 

furing the purchaier he had only two fmall failings. After the bargain, 
the purchaler was to Know them ; znd accordingly was informed, (48 on ex- 
perience he found to be true) that one failing of his new horfe was, that he was 
very hard to catch 5 and the other, that he was good for nothing when he was 
@atched. 

REPART E E, j 

H E emperor Auguftus Cefar was never offended ata good joke, and the 

Romans knew it. It was reported to him, that there was a young man, 
who lived at a diftance from Rome, that moft itrikis gly refembled him, whom 
he accordingly fent for ; and turveying him for fome time, faid jocofely, « you 
do, indeed, refemble me, young man ; but pray, has net your mother been at 
Rome?” “ No, Sie,” returned the Plebeian, my mother never was at Rome 
10 her life 5 but iy father uled frequently to come hither.” 


NOTE. 


* Aude then is a wave of 140 miles long. 
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Letters to @ young lady. By the rev. Fobu Bennet, 
es & FF I, 
ON POETRY.—MR. SHENSTONE, 


OETRY T do vot with you to cultivate, further than to poflels a relit, fo? 
P its beautics. Veiles, if not excellent, are execrable indecll. ihe mutes live 
upon a mount; and there is no enjoying any of thew favours, woleis you can 
climb to the heights of Parnatius. 

Befides, a palhou for poetry 1s dangerous to a woman. It heightens her natu. 
ral fenfibility to an extravagant degree, and frequently imipires fuch aromantie 
turn of mind, as is utterly inconfiitent with all the fold Cuties and proprictics of 
bite. 

To increafe the number of mmaginary, when life abounds with fuch real for- 
rows, by nurfi ing a fick kly, extiayv sgant fenfiibilny, 18, 1m a rational creat ture, the 

ery height of imprudence. The ancients endeavoured! to cherith fortitude, and 
refolution, by giving Arength to the body aad vigour tothe mind. From fums 
of their ftates, poetry, among other things, was abfolutely excluded, as tending 
to enervate the miads of a people, and unfit them for the fruggles and a@ivi- 
ties of life ; and it is certain, that the owners of an exquifite tenfidiliry, for a 
few moments of pleafure, have days of vexation. In this human wilderness, 
thorns are perennials. Rofes are but the perithable ornaments of iumme, 

The late mr. Shenitone, among many others, 1s an unhappy infance of the 
misfortune, I have mentioned. His works, theugh not of the firft magnitude, 
are exceedingly agreeable ; but his poetical enthutafm was a fource of perpetual 
irritation and misfortune. Having cultivated his tale, more than his prudence, 
his feelings, more than his fortitude, and his imagination, more than his judy 
ment, his life was one unvaried train of inquietudes. His m ind was Tuffled wil 
imaginary injuries ; his peace difturbed with fanciful affronts ; ais dilorder- 
ed finances left him every thing but comfort, cignity, and edegend ice, 

With a fortune, that only jaitified a neat and homely dwelling, his genius 
was not content with lefs than the fuperb appendages of a paloce. In forming 
the Leafowes, he iacrificed to enthufiaim, what be owed to contentment. He 


panted tor 2 paradife ; and 2 paracite he had ; Bur wt foon became a wit lernels 


of thorns. Mercilefs credmors had no candows for the post, and wade no aliow- 
ance fur the ex qua tenefsof his tafe. 

They faw no charms in thrubs, in blofloms, or in profpedts ; and they a 
woke nm with an iron gralp, from his delicious entrancement. While a noble 
neighbour, emulating and owtvying, on a larger {cale, the beaunes of his ecly- 
fium, or exinbiting rt to a ttranger, from an untavoural.e pomt of view, ine 
fi on his fickly leclings, an heartfelt affiétion, which he had uesther the pot 
fibility of avoiding, nor the plilofoptry to /upporr. 


>es.s =e If. 
ON POETRY, contrnycd.—SHAKESPEARE— MIL TON—Pore’s HOMER—~ 
PRYDEN'S VYIRGIL—MASON 
HOUGH Id °o not wi ifh y’ u to become qY port, ”fy however necellary, 
that you fhould not be wholly u acquarmied with the writsagsof many 
mimitabie bards. They will certai: ly refine your talle, and spread 2 very tle. 
gant repalt for your private am: ufement. 
Shake!pesr< 1s, perhaps, the firft genius o f the world ; and fome of hie dra 
matic orks, whith they aftonifh, will gite you un uletut iuay o! Lolusicel ime 


for aration. 
9792. Part I, zg 

















30 Letter om poetry. (January, 


The immortal poem of Paradife Loft fhould not only be in the hamds, but 
graven on the heart of every woman, becaufe Milton, above all other authors, 
defcribes the diftingu.(hing graces of the fex, and, in his Eve, has exhibited 
an exquifite pattern cf female perfeétion, On this lubdjeal, his feelings were al- 
ways awakened in an extraordimary manner : his imagination glowed, and he 
has given it the finelt touches of his pencil. 

Milton, like all great men, was fully fenfible of the bleffings wederive from 
the fyciety of women, and how cheerlefs the face of nature would have been 
without them. He, therefore, labours to make the mother of his Paradife every 
thing that could charm, and every thing that could alleviate the infelicities of 
life. Let the lideptine read his defcription of marriage, and tell me what he 
thinks of the prevailing rage for impurity and feduétion. 

Homer is univerfaliy celebrated; and, though you cznnot read his poem ia 
the original language, Pope has given an admirable tranflation. The fame may 
be fridof Dryden’s Virgil, if you with to tafte the exquifite richneis of thefe 
ancient authors. 

Mafon’s poems have great merit, and have acquired him a confilerable cele- 
brity. His Caraétacus, his Elfrida, and his Englifth garden have all been ad- 
mired. Nothing, however, from his pen, has pleafed me more, than the epitaph 
upon his lady. His talents feem to be particularly formed for the penfive ard 
pathetic. But pomsry, after ail, is but an embeilifhnent, and, in the chara&er of 
a divine, a very fecondary diftingtion. How much more important and ufefid 
to mankind, are-the labours of that pattor, whe, by one judicious, impafhioned, 
and well-dire&ted difcourfe, appals the finner, encourages the faint, revives the 
drooping, guides the perplexed, or condefcends to cheer the bed of fickneis with 
divine confolations ! 

This remark, however, is not particularly intended to depreciate the ingenious 
autitor of Casattagus. He is faid to excel likewife, as a preacher. 





LETTER IIT. 


On Poetry, continued.—Mifs Seward—mifs Hannah Moore—mifs Williams-— 
mifs Charlotte Smith—comtefe de Genlis—lord Lyttleton—Akenfide—Cow- 
per—Hayley. 


N poetry, the ladies have, of late, afforte! their claim to genius, and the 

. trampled honours of their underftanding. Several of them appear, in the 
walks of Parnaflus, with confiderable luftre, 

Mifs Seward, in my idea, is a ftar of the firft magnitude in the hemifphere of 
imezination. She has given us chiefly little, fugitive pieces; a mon dy on the 
death of c2ptain Cook, and major Andre; a poem to the memory of lady Mil- 
ler, and afew ftanzas tomr. Wright on taking her father’s picture. ‘The Wf al- 
ways gave me the higheft pleafure. It required, indeed, no great effort, but is a 
mott pleafing {pecimen of filial affction, and of a rich, fervid, glowing imagina - 
tion. Her Louifa, though her largeit, is not, in my idea, her happieft pertorm- 
ance. A novel is toomuch dignified by the eharms of poetry. It is a courtezan 
dieffed like a queen. 

Whenever miis Hannah More takes up her pen, the never lofes fight of pie- 
ty and virtue. Her Bleeding rock, Search after Happinefs, Sir Eldred of the 
bower, Sacred Dramas, Female Fables, &c. will pleafeand inftru@ you, The 
little tract lately publithed, entitled, * Thoughts on the manners of the great,” 
which has had fo very extenfive a circulation, is faid to have come from her im 
genious pen. The defign is excellent, and the executian difplays a confiderable 
knowledge of human life and manners, I with it may leave fome lafting im- 
preflions, But alas! the diflipated have few ingervals for reflexion, 
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Mifs Williams bids fair for a poetic laurel, that fhall long begreen. Her Pe- 
ru is a work of confiderable merit. 

The little fonnets of mits Ciiarlotte Smith are foft, penfive, fentimental and 
pathetic, as a wo nan’s productions fhould be. The mules, if I miftske not, 
will, in time, raife her toa confiderable eminence, She has, as yet, ftepped forth 
only in little things, wath a diffidence that is charaéteriflic of rewl genius in its 
firt attempts. Her next public entre may be move in flyle, and more conk- 
quential. . 

The comteffle de Genlis is a woman of a fine tafte, and a culiivated under- 
ftanding. Her Theatre fur | Education, as founded on a caamatic plin, may be 
recommended among other poetical productions. There is not afweeter role in 
the garden of nature, than her's of Salency, on 

Lord Lyttleton was not, by any means, a capital poet. There is, however, 
fucha delicacy, foftnefs, piety, and tender pathos in his firains, as do the highest 
eredit to his own heart, and muft improve that of every atentive reader. His 
monody upon his Lucy has unmortalized his fenfisility, his aifeSien, and his 
virtue: ' 

Akenfide’s work on the Pleafures ef Imaginatign, needs no other recommen- 
dation, than what it has received from a generous and cifcerning public. It is 
highly interefting ; it required a very coniderable effurt; and his genius has 
rendered it beautifully picturefque. 

Cowper's poems are calculated to do confiderable fervice. He his made the 
mutes hand maidsto religion. He has chofen veries, only as a vehicle for con- 
veying inftructions of foimportant a nature, as would not, by any means, hive 
difhonoured the pulpit. His ftyle is fimple, bold, manly, ‘piriced, and energe- 
tic, his judgwment, ftrong and penetrating 5 his metaphors, forcible andshappiiy 
conceived ; his obfervations on life and manners, acc@rate; and his fative, jut 
and poignant. 

He does not feem fo much to have ftudied the produétion of a peem, with 
unity for its defign, and harmony im ail its parts, as to fevve tre cauie of piety 
and virtue, by general, defuitory, and impaflioned reflexions. His work, on 
the whole, is a ftrong fpecimen of genius and talents; rigid cvbticilm, per. 
haps, would fay, that his piety wants a little mildne.s, cnd feems to vieaths 
thAMpirit of a party. 

But the moft finithed poet of the age is Hayley. His effiy on hiftory and on 
epic poetry, his ode to Howaid, and his Priamphs of Temper have received 
very great and very general appiaule, (To be contir:ued ) 
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Some particulars relative to the foil, ftuation, productions, Gc, of Kentucky. 
Extra&ed from the mauufcript journal of a@ genti:man not long fince returned 
JSrom thofe parts. 


HE river Ohio is, beyond all competition, the moft beautiful in the wni. 

verie, whether we confider it for its meanderigg courte, through an im. 
menfe region of forefts, for its clean and elegant banks, which afford innumer- 
able delightful fituations for cities, villages, and improved farms, or for thofe 
many other advantages, which truly entitle it to the name originally given it by 
the French, of La Belle Riviere. After pafling a diflance of five hundied 
miles upon thofe waters, I arrived at Limettone, which is the general lind- 
i place for people coming by water from the united ftates. Phe defcrip- 
tite hitherto given of Kentucky have generally been thou sht extravagant ; but 


as nobody has come forward in contradi€tion to the common report, we natu. 
rally conclude a couatry mult be very extraordinary which every body unites iy 
emalling, 
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Influenced by this idea, I approached this earthly elyfium, (as I fuppofed it) 
pon which Nature has been thought to beftow her mott peculiar favours, and 
the feafons have been faid to {mile without interruption, The firft appearance 
of Limeftone, however, will be fownd diffatistac&tory to every one that lands 
from up the river. A number of houfes fituated on a lofty and uneven banky 
apparently at the foot of a very high hill, (which, on account of abend in the 
river, is not feen till you come within two milesof it) gives the ftranger notice 
of his approach to Limeftone. As you arrive, you are mortified at finding 
the creck on which the tewn flands, (fo very con{picuous jn the fmalleft maps) ' 
nothing better than a mere gut, which may be nearly leaped over, In this har- 7 
bour are fen a few Kentucky boats, generally lying near the mouth, many of 
which have been breken up to form thofe ftraggling houfes which are perceived * 
on the bank—the people of this place never faiito inform you, that this is the 
fag end of Kentucky, and as you are willing to confider it {uch with them, for 
want of comfortable accommodation, you are glad to get away from it as fait as 
poflible. ; : ‘ 

However, as the quality of the land is the great object to emigrants, every 

one mutt be pleafed with the foil, and was that the only thing requilite to make 
a country valuable or pleafing, Kentucky would be the mof fo in the world, as 
the land is no where excalieg. After you are got fairly into Kentucky, the 
foil affumes a black appearance, tich..and light in fubftance ; and fhould you 
vifit the country in the ‘pring, you will be furprifed at finding no leaves under 
the trees. Thereafon is, the ground 1s fo rich and. damp; that they always 
rot and difappear with the winter, except where the foil is’ evidently poor, for 
that country. It then bears the appearance of the better fort of land in Pennfyl- 
vania aad Jerfey, though differing widely in fubltance, there being no fand to be 
met with in the foil of Kentucky, 
There is a fyecies of flat, or fplit limeftone that pervades all the country, 
lying at unequal depths. In the rich and black-looking foil, it lies near the fur- 
face, and in general, the nearer the ftone lies to the-furface, the richer the land 
is found to be. At the fame time, the flone does not, asI expected, impede the 
growth of the trees, as they grow every where to an amazing height, except 
near the falt licks, where the influence of the faline particles feems to check 
their growth. 

Among the many accounts that have been given of Kentucky, none of 
them have done juftice to the timber. Oak and lecutt enthe flat lands are com- 
mon at five feer diameter. Poplars growing on the beach lands are fo common 
at five and fix feet through, as hardly to be noticed. The beech grows to the 
thicknefs of four and five feet, and both of thé laft mentioned to the lreight of 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty feet. Thefe, and the advan- 
tage of pafture in the woods, conftitute the great excellence of Kentucky. The 
duadvantages will, I fear, nearly counterbalance the luxuriance of the foil. 

The flories told of the abundance of gras in the woods, are in many inttsn- 
ees true. You frequently find beds of clover to the horfe’s knees —fometimes 
a {pecies of rufh-grais, commonly called wild rye, from the fimilarity of its 
italk to the rye fo called among us; in other places we meet with large tracts 
ef wild cane, very much efeemed by the wild and tame cattle, it continuing 
in verdure all the winter. There is alfo a fpecies of vine, called the pea vine, 
from ite producing a {mall pod, reembling that of the garden pea, of 
both horfes and cattle are extremely fond. Thete are {catered generally thes? 

the country, according to the different foils; but are not to be met with 
yerfaily. The woods, however, afford abundance of food for cattle; and 
confequence of this abundance, the people pay very little attention to the make 
pog and improving pafture lands. The milk from this food is thin, and both 
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ghat and the butter retain a ftrong tafteof weeds. In hot weather, their milk 
will turn four in two or three hours after milking: but asthe cuftom of the 
country is to ufe four milk, this difadvantage is not much regretted, 

It is generally the practice with the Kentuckians, to turn out their horfes 
with the cattle ; and a man is frequently two or three days hunting for a horfe 
he wants only for half an hour. Their cattle have been, and are of neceflity , 
expofed during the wintef to fubfit in the woods; but the confequence is, that 
many of them die, and ail fuffer extremely ; the common opinion being not well 
founded, that the climate is more favourable than in the middle flates, which 
is fufficiently evident from the winters hece frequently proving as cold as in 
Pennfylvania or Jerfey : with this difference, that the changes are more fudden, 

@and the effeéts more feverely felt. ° - 

The houfes ia Kentucky, fome few in the towns excepted, are fcarcely des 
ferving of thename; which we fhall have the lefs room to admire at, whea 
we recoile& the hort interval that has elapfed, fince the firft fettlement of the 
country. 

A temporary hut is at firft erefted, at leaft as open as a New-England corn. 
crib ; yet in thofe miferable habitations are feen ladies neatly drefled, who are, 
as yet, obliged to refide therein for want of better houfes. The taverns are ge- 
nerally wretched, unlefs one or two in the capital town, Lexington; an! you 
are charged extravagantly for the worft fare; fhould a man go to Kentucky, 
who could ufe neither milk nor bacon, his cafe would be pitiable ; but I de not 
mean to refleét—on‘the contrary I am willing to allow, that the buildings of 
every kind gre improving as fait as the circumftances of the country will 
permit. 

The convenience of a fpring cf water is the firft and chief confideration in 
choofing a fpot for a houfe ; and as the roads in general, are laid out upon 
the higher grounds, the country, to a traveller, appears ill to be uninhabited, 
an endilefs range of folitary woods preventing the agreealile view of farms 
and fettlements. But upon a.general mufter-day, the feene is wholly changed, 
You are then furprifed at the number of inhabitants that emerge from the fo- 
refts to practife in the art military, 

The great boat of a Kentucky-man is the quanuty of corn that the land will 
raife upon an acre; of which, one hundred and feven bufhels are the greateft 
quantity that I could find afcertained to have been produced. ‘This, in the fail, 
{ells for fix pence a bufhel. ‘The common produce of the foil is from fifty to 
eighty bufhels an acre, ina favourable feafon. This, Upon an average, is about 

three times the quantity we can raife on an acre in the old ftates ; grain of this 
kind mutt therefore always be low in Kentucky, probably lower than at pre- 
fent, when the country comes to be more opened. 

Hitherto there has not been much more grain raifed than has been confumed 
by the inhabitants; and the perfons emigrating there, together with the trade 
down the river, may afford a fine profpeét in theory, to individuals, but wil! 
never turn out of any folid advantage to the public of tifis fettlement: the dif- 
ficulty in returning up the river muft render the voyage terribles To make 
head againft the ftream mult be done by dint of fevere labour and main ftrength, 
and would require exertions, which no man would ever wifh to make a fecond 
time, who was not urged by the inducement of gaining a fpeedy fortune 

ip pafling through the country, during the fummer feafon, your attention is 

wn to the drynels of the creeks and runs. A little wateris in fome 

; ftanding among the flat ftones, but fo warm with the fun, that cat. 

will fearcely drink it. We feel hurt at the fight of a large and beautiful 
country, thatwill forever labour under the inconvenience of a want of {prings 
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and running water, at leaft, five months in the year. The lightnefs of the foil) 
ja wet weather, foon makes the roads unpleafant for travelling, which are as 
tuon dried again in fair weather, The rain finks prefently below the furface ; 
the brooks, which were jut now flowing with water, are in a few heurs diy, 
and feized, as it were, with a general thirft. 

At prefent horfe mills grind a great part of the corn and wheat of the coun- 
try, although a comparatively {mall part of the latter is ufed by the inhabitants, 
who genesaliy give the preference to Indian meal baked in a pot, or before 
the fire. a cag 

All ftrangers, upon their arrival here, undergo a purgation, which is 
thought to proceed trom the limeftone quality imparted to the water from the 
natuse of the foil. Gnats and flies are very troublefome, particularly in the® 
fall, at which feafon they become a perfeét torment both to man and beatt, 

Log houfes mult be expected to bz met with every where, boards being a 
very icavce article, for want of faw mills: but the materials will in time af. 
ford beautiful habitations, walnut and wild cherry being common articies of 
builJing. 

A lawyer, in traveling through Kentucky, might well exclaim in the lan. 
guage of Virgil, 

Qua regio in terris noftri non plena laboris ?— 

For of Jaw there is enough, claims for land interfering conunually, rights be- 
jag fo laid one upon another, that fcarcely any body knows who is fate. The 
emigration tothis part of the continent has been amazing, and this is the beft 
place in the world for people to remove to with large tamilies, where they will 
find Providence fufficiently bountiful ; or, if the view of the emigrant fhould be 
to render himfelf and his pofterity independent, here is the country that will 
fuit his withes: at the fame time, let him underftand, that if he does not bring 
a fortune with him, he wil] find he muft at firft live low, and work hard. It 
will require a long time to introduce luxuries into the region called Kentucky, 
in any great plenty. Butif the emigrant fould be an enthufiaft (as many are 
who come to fettle here) and looks forward to the complete fettlement of this 
territory, he will thirk it the land of promife, and point it out to his children to 
be the {pot for the millenium of the world, where the farce of titular dignity, 
and the parade of courts fhall never be exhibited ; where monarchy fliall never 
intrude, to trample upon the rightsof man; but a pure and equal republican 
form of government fhall gradually introduce the praiice of thofe virtues, 
which are confonant tothe true nature of our f{pecies. 

The buffaloes have entirely quitted the cultivated parts of Kentucky: and 
the deer have become fcarce. Of wild turkies, however, there are abundance, 
nearly as tame as thofe bred in the yard. From their being extremely poor in 
the fummer, they remain unmolefted; in the winter, they grow very fat, and 
are reckoned delicious food: of other birds there is no great variety. 

No land appears better adapted to the culiure of tobacco, than thatof Ken- 
tucky ; and it is now become one of their ftaples. At prefent, there ave but 
jew orchardg ; but as the country opens, they will find it their intereft te 
plant them. 

The fiour T have feen niade here is generally black, and not fo good as 
might be expectet. Pofhibly it may be the ‘fault of the mills, or it may pro- 
ceed from the tichnefs of the ground, though it muft be con‘effed the 
juelf looks well. Asto money, it is fearcely a medium of commeree, 
sept with fhop and tavern keepers. Every thing has two prices, the ¢ 
cath price. What eath there is, foon becomes colleéted im the fhops, & 
returns for goods ; imports felling from one to two hundred per cent, more 
than the Philadc!p4a price; notwithftanding which, every one @yefles gay, 
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and, except about the houfes, you find the appearance of induftry and 
cleanlinefs. The general mode of fettling, with a new emigrant, is to build a 
litde log hut: he then fets about girdling, or killing the trees ; and when that 
is done, puts in his corn without delay. Should he, after all this, not feel 2t 
home, nor relith his firuation, nor admire his profpeéts, his only confolation 
will be (if it can be called a confolation) that to the family of a poor man, wv >- 
men and children, it is a dreadful, I may fay, almoft an impoffible thing +o 
return.—Philadelpbia, November 5, 1792. 





S2eo2a2>— 
Interefting obfervations on the comparative numbers of the two fexes. 


T is generally known that civilians and writers on fociety in general, as 

well as moral writers, have long believed and reafoned from it, as a fad, 
thut of the human race there are more males born in the world, than females. 
Some have faid the proportion is as thirteen to twelve. This has always been 
confilered as a full proof, that polygamy is contrary to natural law. The 
fmall fuperio: ity of males, has alfo generally "been confidered as a wife ap- 
pointment of Providence, to balince the deftru@ion of males in war, or by 
occupations more dangerous.to life than the Jomeilic labours of the female fx. 
It happened, that not “long ago, on reading Bruce’s travels, I found that he 
calls ‘the fa& in queftion, and affirms, that in Syria and Egypt, as well as 
Arabia and the eaftern pairtsof Atrica, which he vifited; there is a great piv- 
rality of females, and even ¢onfiders this a3 fome excule for the practice of 
polygamy in thofe countries. I had in my life time met with fo many miltakes 
in the moft able and judicious travellers, arifing from local or accidental cir- 
cumitances, and their unacquaintednefs with the modes and habits of life in 
the countries where they make their remarks, that I did not immediately em. 
brace his opinions: however, happening foon after to fee the cenfus of the 
united ftates, in which the males and females are accurately diltinguifhed, I 
thought it an excellent opportunity of trying how the matter ftands in this 
exten five country. The refult is to be feen inthe table hereto annexed, in whic’ 
it will be found, that theve is a plurality of males in every ftate excent three. 
Pethaps it may be proper to obferve, that thfs matter has been ftated io many 
gentiemen of learning and obfervation, and that they were generally afke, af. 
ter being told that three of the united {tates only, had a majority of females, 
whether they fuppofed thofe three were in the northern or fouttern quarter. By 
much the gr@teft number fuppofed, that they were to the fouthward ;, but it 
appears that they are, Maffachufetts, Rhode-Ifland, and Conne@ticut. It re- 
mained then to fee whether this remarkable difference in thofe’ tlates could be 
accounted for. Some fappofed that the number of feafaring men in thofe tates 
might account for it; but confidering that all thofe who were from home, 
and not known to be dead, were included in the cenfus, this feemed wholly in- 
fufficient. It was then obferve!, that the great migrations from thefe three 
ftates might poflibly be the reafon of the difference, as in migrations more 
males go out than females, efpeciall y at firft, and thefe all youngpertons, or 
of middle age. That this is indeed the truereafon, feems fufficiently proved by 
the following remarks on the table itfelf. 

s. New Hampthirc, fiom which alfo many migrations take place, thovch it 
hgs by the cenfus a fuperiority of males, yet it is very finall, compared to the 
> ftates. 

t if well known that very large migratiors have taken place of !at= 
from the New E ogland ftates, in general, to the northern and w: " 
® parts of New York; and it appears plainly, that the fuperiority of males in 
the ftate of New York, is greater in proportion to its numbers than in Plia 
a 
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fylvania or Virginia, and indeed than in any other ftate, except two, which fhall 
be immediately mentioned. ' , 

3. By far the greateft {uperiority of males, in proportion to the numbers, 
isin Vermont and Kentucky, to which there have been the greateft and moft 
recent migrations ; the firft of them having nearly ten males to nine females, and 
the other a little more. 

Fiom the whole it appears, that the cenfus of the united ftates has afforded 
a ftrong confirmation of the old opinion upon this part of natural hiftory. 


Lam, &c. T. M, 
Ff a& 83 & 3B: 
Males, Females, Rxceby, 
New. Hamphhire, 791937 79,160 777 av. ° 
Maine, 49,132 48,870 2,262 mates, 
Mafiachufetts, 382,742 19°,582 7,840 fem ales, 
Rhode-Ifland, 31,318 32,652 334 do. 
Connefticut, 114,926 117,448 2,522 do. 
New-York, 163,822 1<2,520 21,302 males, 
New- Jerfey, $6,667 82,487 4,180 do. 
Pennfylvania, 217,736 206,363 11,373 do. 
Delaware, 23,926 22,384 3,542 do, 
Maryland, 107,254 101,395 5,859 do. 
Virginia, 227,071 215,046 32,025 do, 
Kentucky, 42,241 28,922 3,289 do. 
North- Carolina, 1475494 140,710 6,734 do, 
Georgia, 27,147 25,739 1,408 do, 
Vermont, 449763 40,505 4278 do. 
— 2D] a2o—-— 


Thoughts fubmitted to the legifiatures of the middle flatet. 


HILE with fatisfa&tion we view the political changes that lately have 

taken place in fome of the European nations—and anticipate with piea- 
fure the ftill greater progreis of liberty and happinefs, it would be the extreme 
of folly tobe inattentive to their conjequences, and to the efleéts they are likely 
to produce in this country, particularly in the middle fates, and in none of 
them, perhaps, in fo great a degree as in the ftate of Pennfylvania. No prudent 
people ever did, or ever will depend on others for the neceflaries of life. 
Hence, thofe worthy to govern, ever encourage agriculture ; and hence it is, 
that the articles that fuftain life, and are by ali confumed, are mere feliom fought 
for from abroad, and more uncertain in their fale, than articles with which 
we can difpenfe, or for which we can eafily find fubftitutes. We have often 
feen the grain of thefe fates at rates but little encouraging to the farmer, while 
ruinous from the comparative low prices abroad to the experter. On what 
then are we in future to depend, when eftablithed free governments, and their 
concomitant, fecurity in property, add fpirit, and a defire of increafing wealth, 
to the hithgsto fpiritlefs, becaule opprefled European peafant? Poland, now 
morethan ever the granary of Europe, by being free, will, if neceflary, pour 
fi th her hoards, and fupply with equal promptitude and facility, herseighbours. 
France, England, Spain, Portugal and Italy, to which the grain of America 
has hitherto been chiefly exported, as rich mm foil, as favoured in climate, and 
regardieis as they now almott are of our aid, want only the foftering ha 
freedom, to draw from amongft themfelves more than adequate fupplies 
ready are we told of ite influence in France, the appearance of ora. 
that country being analogous to its freedom, promifing an abundance hereto- © 
fore unknewn. Mankind, it is acknowledged, with few exceptions, are prone 
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to induftry. Hold but up to them its certain fruits, they as certainly will ac. 
cumulate, nor long be beholden to the precarious fupphes of others, for what 
is indifpenfable to their exiftence. Let, then, our legilatures not place too 
much dependence on forergn confumption s fet them flow thir wildem, by 
creating markets, as permanent as they will excluiively be their own: let 
them encourage manutacturers and mechamics of every detcription, and pro- 
mote, by every means in ther power, the population of their towns. ‘Then, 
and not till then, may the middle ftates flatter themicives with having a lating 
market, and the farmer be fure of 1 reward for his labour. 


—-@e2s2s-- 
A Visto N, 
O~* a late perufal of the Speétator, I met with the following paffige : “ the 


evils of this life are like rocks and precipices, which appear rugged and 
barren ata diftance; but at our nearer approach, we find little fruitful (pote 
and refrefhing {prings, mixed with the harfhne(s and deformities of nature.” 
With my mind engaged in this contemplation, T went to reft, when the fol- 
lowing dream produced fuch vivid imagery to my fancy, that I almoft doube 
whether I was afleep, or only mufing and commenting on the metaphor 3 I 
conceived mytelf traniported to a delightful country, beautifully variegated with 
gentle hills and vales, with woods and plains, and cultivated fields, which were 
forever changing as I paffed on; for Time, who was my condutor, never 
would give me leave to flop a minute in a plece, except when fleep made me 
infenfible of his progreffive motion ; for then he would gently carry me in his 
arms to fome [pot which commanded nearly the fime p {pest with that, where 
wearinefs had overtaken me: but I woukd not have you fancy my cone 
du&tor was an old man, with a feythe and an hour glafs, as he is ger evally 
reprefented ; no ; he was continually changing fthapes. When I firft met him, 
he was a healthy, playful boy ; he taught me many a puerile game, and cheered 
my firft fteps with paftimes and delights ; we danced rather than walked the 
beginning of our journey ; for all was {port and feftive innecerce, At length 
he led me by the hand through academic groves, where every &t p we took, he 
larged my profpe&s, and increafed my fatisfa@iion in his 


pany. I had on- 
ly one caufe of difcontent, and that was, as I before hi chat he never 


would permit me to ftop a minute in a place, or view the feenes 


which had given me the greateft pleafure; indeed he woul! { metimes give a 
reafon for his non compliance, by telling me, “ that the delic tt of every fcene 
confifted chiefly im its novelty,” and he would fometiumes thow me the aT" na 
of the places I had v fited, refle&ted in the mirror ef experience, v hy ‘a cone 
firmed the truth of what he faid. On my departure from the academic grove, 
I was ftrock with the appearance of a vait extenfive plein, a fort of heath or 
common, interfedied by many roads, but which ail feemed to tend towa; 
obje&t I had never betore beheld ; it was a dilant mount 

barren afpe& at once convinced me that it was the mo 


$ 
ain, wiole | y 
untam of cajan 
fhrunk from the fizht, and would have glodly turned | 
at leaft withed to ftop and refolve which of the roads it were moft adwile 


take : but my conduétor hurried me on, building me not cireét my eyes to 


es objeGs at a difance, but look about me. Idid fo, and was again de- 
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contemplation feemed to infure peace and happinefs; and others ftill through 
various interefting {cenes ; each was furrounded with enchanting profpects ; 
but each was more or leis expofed toa view of the diftant mountain ; and [ 
oblerved, that in proportion as the inhabitants of thefe feveral places ftrug- 
gied to afcend to the highett fpots of their fituation, they had a more diftiné& 
view of the mountain which all wifhed to fhun: ftruck with this reflexion, I 
chofe a road different from any I have mentioned, and paffed through villages 
and pleafant farms, where unexpeéted icenery on every fide delighted me. 
I could often view detached parts of all the other roads, and fometimes tra- 
veiled a few miles in each ; but though my profpe&s on each fide were ever 
varying and always plesfant, yet I could not avoid a fight of the fearful moun- 
tain; and this, as I approached it nearer, feemed to rob the furrounding 
land{capes of the charms; and by degrees I found my fpirits fipking, and 
became diigufed with my journey. Sometimes my conductor would bid me 
take courage, and enjoy with him the nearer profpe&ts, or look back on the 
country we had paffed ; there I faw fome hills, which I had climbed with eafe, 
and fome, which I had avoided, without knowing how. I was often pleafed to 
fee torrents which I bad paffed without danger, aod fometimes vexed to per- 
ceive objeéts that I had miffed, and to which now there was no going back. 
By thus looking round occafionaliy, I infenfibly preffed forward, till I was fo 
near the mountain, that it feemed impoffible to remove it from my eyes ; but 
how was I overwhelmed with defpair at the horrors of my way, when on a 
fudden, a few fteps farther prefented the full profpeé of the river of death, 
which {wept away thoufands in their pailage to the mountain ; nay, I faw fome 
voluntarily plunge into the waves, rather than look forward: but my conduc. 
tor recommended me to Fortitude, who leading me through the bye-bath of 
Difficulty, I began to afcend the mountain ; and now [ perceived it leis barren 
than I dreaded; the roads were rugged indeed, but the view from thence, of 
the country I had paffed, was often not unplealing ; the river, at the foot of the 
hill, had loft its terrors, though from the plains of Happinefs it was a dreadful 
object. I could trace its courfe, and faw, with aftonifhmentr, that it wandered 
through the whole extent of the journey [ had taken, and that many, who pure 
fued the feveral tr cks, were often deftroyed by the rapid torrent, in the moft un- 
expected part of their progre/s to that mountain which they faw, but never reach- 
ed. As I was earneftly furveying the many places where I had myfelf eicaped, 
I ttruck my knee againit a projecting rock, and woke with the pain, and wh ile 
the vilion is ftill freth, [ have dent it you, and fhall be happy if it furnifhes 
your readers with Varity. 


7 2 & rho 3 fF 2 2. 
On parental duty. 


RE you a parent ? Then you have a hard tafk, to be both the friend and 

the mafter of your children; and if you are not both, you do not work it 

right. Sometimes you are the fond, indulgent parent—nothing is too good for 
the darling : he may pout and ftrike, or kick over the tea-kettle, cups, and 
glafles ; and you would juft moderately fay, “ why, Billy, how you behave ; 
that is not pretty; [ fhan’t love you for thot.” At other times, you are in @ 
pet 5 and the child, by accident, in mere play, or in attcmpting to drink, lets 
fall a tumbler, or a tea-cup; you fly at him, ant fail on him like a maftiff, 
and cuff his ears, and fhake him to a jelly. Inthe firft cafe, you ave the weak, 
filly dupe of your child; in the laft, you are the tyrant, the madman ; thus 
. Jou donot work it rgbt, Hear what the Pyompter fays; never ftrike your 
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ehild in a paffion—never punifh him for accidental mifchief—never fail to pu- 
nifh him for obftinate difobedience or wilful mifchief—and, a werd to vou in 
particular, when you have real caufe to corve&t him, never ceaic, ti! his tem 
per gives way, and he becomes really fubmiflive. A biow or two only raife 
his anger, and increafe wilful obftinacy ; if you quit him ther, you do hurt 
rather than good: you make your child worfe. But if you continue to apply 
the rod, till his mind bends and foftens down tao handle fupplication, be. 
lieve me, that child will rarely or never want a fecond correction : the Prompe 
ter has tried it in repeated inttances, 

But, fay fome folks, the rod fhould be fparingly ufed. True; but as moft 
people ufe it, one correction only makes way for another, and frequent whip. 
pings harden the child, till they have no'effeét. Now mind. the.Prompter : two 
fimpie rules, if obferved, will prevent this. sft. Never puntth a chia, when he 
does not delerve it—2d, When he does deferve it, make the firft pustihhent 
effeftual. If you ftrike achiid for accidental muiichief, or for whut he does igno- 
rantly or in good humour, the child is not con{cious he his done wrong—he 
is grieved at firft: if fuch punifhment is frequent, it excites invicna ton—he 
is angry with his parent, and thinks him crucl—then correéiion does more 
burt than good. 

I fincerely believes that nine times out of ten, the bad con!uct of children 
is ewing to parents; yet pirents father molt of it upon Adam and the 
devil. 

Parents then do mot work it right—they work it thus—a child wants an ap- 
ple—and a child is governed by appetite, not by reafon: the parent fays, he 
mutt not have it ; but he fays it with a fimple, unmeaning tone of voice, that 
makes no impreffionon the child. The chiid cries for the apple; the parent is 
angry, and tells him he tha’n’t have the apple; the child bawls,; and perhaps 
ftrikes his little brother, or throws down a glafs inanger. At la‘t the paren: 
is tired with the noife, and to appeafe the child, gives him the apple. Does 
this parent work it right ? Se far from it that he lofes the little authority he 
had over the child—the order of things is changei—the clild is the mater ; and 
when the child has been mafter a few months, you may as well break his 
neck, as his will. A thoufand lafhes, on a young matter’s back, will not 
do fo much as one decifive command, before he becomes matier of his pa- 
rent. 

Now liften to my advice: the idea is new. A child does not regard fo much 
what a parent fays, as how he fays it. A child looks at his paent’s eye, 
when he {peaks—and then he reads intuitively what his p'rent means, and how 
much he means. If a parent {peaks with an air of indifference, without empha- 
fis, or looks another way when he fpexks, the child pays little or no regard to 
what he fays. (I fpeak of a young child over whom a parent has not yet eltab- 
lithed an authority.) Butif a parent, when he commands a child to do or not 
to do, looks at him with an eye of command, and {peaks with a tone and air of 
decifion and authority, the child is imprefl-d with this manner of commanding, 
and will feldom venture to difobey. A tteady, uniform authority of this kind, 
which never varies from its purpofe, which never gives way to the caprices or 
appetites of children, which carries every command into effeét, will prevent the 
neceflity of a rod, I am bold to fay, that a parent whohas this fteady autho ity, 
will never have occafion to correct a child of common fenfibility ; and never but 
once, a child of uncommon obftinacy. This is the way every parent and maf- 
ter thould work it. ® 

But the common prattice is, for a parent to throw away his own authority, 
and become the flave of his children ; and whea the young matters grow head- 
ftrong, and commit all manner of milchief, then the parent compiams of old 
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Adam, original fin, and the devil—and {wears he'll drive the devil out, er he'll 
know the reafon why. Then tor the ff and the rod. 
—~@ = @— 


The intercft of the northern and fouthern flates forever infeparable, 


T feems to have been thecefign of nature, in her formation and diftribution 

of that part of North America known by the name of the united ftates, thata 
mu ual dependence thould take place between the northern and fouthern inhabi- 
tants. The New Engiand fistes, naturally narrow, and their landyin general net 
very fe:tile or produciive, will ever be under the neceflity of keeping a vaft number 
of their people on the watry element: of this number the fifheries will occupy 
a confiderable fhaie. The exportation of the manufactures and conunodities of 
thofe four ftates will engage another part ; but a large furplus muft, in a fhort 
time, I may even fay, would be abiolutely out of employ at this initant, were 
it not for the carrying trade of the jouthern ftstes, by which I would be undere 
ftood to mean the ftates from Maryland to Georgia, beth inclufive. 

An intimate union, founded upon the broad bafis of the carrying trade, may 
continue durable astine and the prefent conftitution of things. That it will ever 
be the intereit of the fouthern ttates to become their own carriers, does not ap- 
pear. Neceflity alone obliges men to live upon the ocean; and fo little does that 
neceffity exiit in the Carolinas, that there is at this time not more than one or 
two matters of veilels belonging to America, who are natives of thofe ftates, and 
abfolutely no common feamen. 

Where mutual interett is the cement of the people, an empire bids fair to be 
lafting and happy. Where there are jealoufies and rivalfhips, the tie of ancient 
friendthip foon becomes feeble, and ambition prefently finds means to eftablifa 
{mall independencies, ruinous to the people, and finally rendering them con» 
temptible to larger and better confolidated governments. 

To ftrengthen the habits of intercourfe and connexion between the northera 
and fouthern extremities of the American government, nothing feems to be more 
wanting than a capital fituated in the centre, which fhall be the great refort and 
emporium of the worl, to which the inbabitants of the immenfe weftern regions 
4 fhall find an cafy accefs ; where the New Englandman, the Georgian, and the 
Carelinian fhall contider themfelves alike at home; where the productions of 
all will be in demand; and which fhall be the grant martof Eurepean and Ai- 
auic comme:ce, 


> aS ; 
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ta T the feafon of the year when the exceflive damps produced from the 
i vapours of the earth, have fuch a vifible effet on the human body, ce- 
nerating col*s and defluxions of the lungs, and putrid difeafes of the mott fatal 
kind, the following, which has been tried in the circle of a few families, would 
Pa doubtlefs be f ule, if more generally adopted, as it is not only a fpecific pree 
ventative, wut is a fure psiliative in afthmatic and confumptive conftitus 
io tions : 
4 _ When the air is thick, foggy, or moilt, let fmall lumps of pitch be thrown 
iW /anto your fire, in fuch degree, and io frequent, as to keep up an almoft conftant 
; {meii of that bitumen in the apartment. 
In rooms where fires ave not frequently ufed, a chafing difh, or even warm- 
iq INE pan, throwing ito it fmeil lumps of pitch, particularly before going to bed, 
Might be appited with conveniency. 
] Houies ne wi painted are belt purified in this manner, and the more fo as it 
/ neiiher injures nor fils, 
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In rooms where charcoal is ufed, {mall portions thiown temporarily into the 
fire, will in a great degree prevent the bad effects of which fuch numberlets in. 
ftances have occurred. 

The above is the more worthy trial, as it is cheap and aly to be procured 
and ufed by the pooreft people. The only a nce is the Snell, which tome 
delicate habits affect to diflike; but ume remedi¢s even this ; and it becomes at 
Jaft, by frequent ule, to be me! agreeable tu the nerves. 

Pitch is aromatc ; and itis obfervable, that where it is ufed daily in large 
quantities, as in the fhip yards, no pefliiential difeafes ever approach. 


—BaeS] Ft -— 


Some account of the beggars, pickpockets, and fortune-tellers of London. 


From Archenholz’s Picture of England. 


HE generous and compaffionate chara&ter of the Englifh, joined to the 

difgutt fo natural in man to induitry, occafions ali the ftreets of London 
to be crouded with beggars. Thelelazy wretches receive three, teur, and fome- 
times five fhillings a day in charity. They aétually have their clubs in the pa- 
rifh of St. Giles’s, where they meet to caroule, read the gazeties, and talk about 
politics. No one dares to attend thofe affemblies, unlefs he is a beggar himfelf, 
or introduced by one. A friend of mine, who wifhed to {ee and converte with 
all defcriptions of mea, having one day put on a ragged coat, promifed to 
reward a mendicant, if he would condu& him thither. He was accordingly 
introduced, found a great deal of gaiety and eafe, and nothing that bore the ap- 
pearance of indigenee, fave the tatters that covered the members. One cak 
his crutches into a corner of the room; one unbuckled his wooden leg 5 another 
took off the plaiiter which concealed his eye; all, in fine, difcovered themfelves 
in their own natvral forms ; recounted the adventures of that day ; and concerted 
the ftratagems to be put in execution on the morrow. 

The female beggars generally hire infants from thofe whd are poorer than 
themfelves, to roufe, by that means, the charity of the paflengers. They pay 
various prices for thete children, from fixpence to two fillings aday, according 
as they are more er lets deformed, A child, thatis verycrooked and « littorted, 
generally earns three fhillings, gnd fometimes even more. I happened once to 
overhear the converiation of two women who were talking concerning their pre- 
feffion. One of them infosmed the other, that fhe paid two filling for the child 
in her arms: ** what!”’ replies her companion, ** are youa fool ? Two fthi- 
lings for that charming baby !~I would not give more tor a moniter.” 

In the fame parifla the pick-pockets hold their meetings, and have an ordi- 
nary, which they frequent, where they fell or exchange the handkerchiefs, {nuff- 
boxes, and other articles which they Fave filchedin the courte of the day. In 
any other country thefe aflociations would be difcavered, and the whole gang 
made prifoners ; this is not, however, pofible in London; for as thefe roguca 
never aét in a body, but each by himfclf, it is nmeceffiry that there fhould be 
proofs againft every individual, for the laws are {crupuloufly obferved in ar- 
refting the moft defpicable wretch in the community. When any one of them is 
{uipected, his perfon muft be {worn to; and his companions, although well 
known, never run any rifk whatever, 

This clafs of rogues, however, do not now aflemble fo publicly as formerly. 
About thirty years finee, a houfe in St. Giles’s became very celebrated as the 
rendezvous of this kind of thieves ; at prefent it is cccupied by an honeft brew- 
er. The knives and forks were chained to the table, and the cloth nailed to it. 
Not far from that place was alio a fhop famous for gin; over the door of which 
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was the following infcription: ‘* Here you may get drunk for a penny, dead 
drunk for two-pence, and have ftraw for nothing.” 

London ftill contains thofe pretended fortune tellers, who, for the moderate 
fum of one fhilling, augur a happy deftiny to the curious, Their lodgings 
are ufuaily adorned with magical chara&ters, and furnifhed with ;elcttial and 
terreftrial globes. Their drefs is a green robe, a fur night-cap and a long beard 
tied under the chin. Thefe for the moft part are young men, but, by means of 
this drefs, they aflume the appearance of old age, and pretend to be arrived 
from the eaft. That they may not be fuppofed to know a word of Englith, they 
make ule of an interpreter, to give an air of truth to their impotture, who ex- 
plains the meaning of the oracle te the dupes, aid thares the {poils with his 
matter. Thefe fortune-teilers are always Englifh oc Irth ; for as yet no foreign. 
er has dared to make fuch an attempt. 

This kind of impofition is feverely punifhed, but neither fo often nor fo fe- 
verely as to abolith it entircly. As the public peace is not endangered by the 
practice—as no bad confequences follow their ridiculous predictions—as for- 
tune-tellers at bottom are ony a kind of beggars—and as fools ig all coun. 
tries are determined to be deceived; from thence it proceeds that they do not 
profecute thefe people with any degree of rigour, unlefé they become too public, 
and make a prod:gious noile, 

Sometimes they carry ther impudence to fuch a length, that they advertife 
in the new{papers, and inform the world of thew abilities, their price, and 
their abode, If a magiltrate fhould goto the place appointed, they deny the 
whole, and affirm that fome wag has done it to amufe himfelf at their expenfe, 
On thefe occafions, they ealily manage fu as to hide their robe, cap, globes, 
and, in a word, every indication of their profeffion ; fo that not finding any 
proofs fufficient to convict them, the otficer of juftice is obliged to retire, and 
the fortune-teller continues his trade in peace. 


——-D DS 2S —_—_— 


A new and caly method of preferving water fweet in fea veyages ; and of puri- 
Sying it when finking. 
T is well known, that water cannot become putrid, tinlefs it contains animal 
and vegetabie fubitances ; and as this is the cafe with all river water, it 
follows, that this water, which is generally ufed on board of fhips, is fubje& to 
bccome putiid and naufeous, more or lefs in propertion to the quantity or qua- 
lity of the animal and vegetable matter contained in it. 

Another caufe of corruption is owing to the diffulving property of water ; 
fo that it often happens, that though the cafks be filled with pure {pring water, 
yet the water, by diffolving the impurities which may be found adhering to the 
eakks, and becoming impregnated with them, or.even with the fubftance of the 
wood itfelf, will become putrid after @ certain time. 

The principle article, by the means of which mr, Lowitz preferves and pu- 
rifies water, is charcoal duf: and from a great variety of experiments, the fol- 
lowing particulars are deduced for the praétical accomplifhment of an obje& fo 
Very important to feafaring people. 

Thecharcoal muft be pounded very fine, and the powder mutt be kept clean, 
and as free as poffible from duft, {moke, or other impurities ; but the quality 
of the wood of which the charcoal is made, needs not to be regarded, provided 
it be well charred. Mr, Lowitz finds that even foffil coal, when well charred and 
powdered, will anfwer the purpefe ; but he does not mean to recommend the ufe 
of it, on account of the metallic nfinerals which are frequently mixed with it, 
befides other reafons. 

About three drams of charcoal duft will preferve four ounces of common ri- 
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ver water, or will purify it when aftually ftinking ; but if a little acid be added, 
then a much fmaller quantity of charcoal will do. 

Any of the mineral acids will produce the effect, and even fome falts ; 
but the vitriolic acid is to be preferred, principally on account of it having no 
{mell. 

In order to preferve freth water, the cakks muft be previoufly well wathed, 
and fcowered with fand or charcoal duft. After having been filied with river 
water, put as much vitriolic acid imto it as juft fufficient to render the water 
flightly acid s then add about eight pounds weight of charcoal duft toeach catk; 
and as the charcoal duft naturally fails to the bottom of the catks, it fhould be 
ftirred with a ftick at leaft once a day, fo as to letit come intocontaét with as 
much water as peflible ; and this is all that needs to be done to prevent the 
water acquiring any bad finell ox tafte. * all 

When the water is to be ufed, it thould be filtered through a flannel bag, 
which mutt be had ready at hand, and a*proper ftand for it may be eafily con- 
trived. This filtration ferves only to feparate thofe finer particles of the charcoal, 
which, by fwimming in the water, give ita blackith appearance. 

It is very remarkable, that, if water be rendered jait’ fenfibly acid, by mix. 
ing a little vitriolic acid with it, the addition of charcoal duit will remove the 
acidity. 

In order to purify the water which is adtually ftinking in the cafks, proceed 
in the fame manner as in the preceding operation ; viz. firft, put fome vitri- 
olic acid into the cafk, and then as much charcoal duft as, upon trial, will be 
found fufficient to remove the bad finell. In cafe that neither vitriolic nor any 
other acid can be had, then charcoal duft alone is fufficient to purify the water ; 
but in this cafe a greater quantity of it mult be ufed; perhaps three times as 
much as when the acid isemployed. This purified water mutt be alfo fiitrated 
as above, 

In this manrer, the operation is foon performed ; ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour, being more than {ufficient time for it. 

To preferve the water which has been thus purified, when it is not immedi- 
ately ufed, it muft be removed into clean caiks; otherwile it is apt to become 
putrid again in a fhort time. 

It is almoft needlefs to remark, that as the waters of different rivers, in dif- 
ferent climates and feafons of the year, are impregnated with various propor- 
tions of animal and vegetable matter, fo the quantity of charcool duft which 
muft be employed to preferve and purify them, muft be more or Tefs in propor 
tion. 


—Saaoa e2a-——— 


On the preparation of a wheat fallow by a crop of potatoes. Py Richart $° 


Smith, ef. of Moore's town, communicated tothe Burlington ecunty agricul‘urel 
faciety. 


AVING frequently heard of great crops of wheat being produced after 
H potatoes, I was induced to try the experiment upon a lot of two acres 
andan half, which I had accurately meafured for that purpofe: the foil is 
hard, and in fome meafure ftony, and had not been manured for a: number of 
years, for which reafon I did not promife my‘elf much fuccefs: however, early 
in the fpring, 1790, I had as much dung from the barn yard hawled on it, 23 
I thought could well be ploughed in; and on the 23d and 24th of April fel- 
lowing, I planted it in the common way, with apricot potatoes, in rows about 
three feet and a half apart, without dunging the rows, and tented them with a 
harrow, till they began pretty generally to bloffom ; I then had them ploughed, 
and without doing any thing move to them until we gathered them (which 
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was done om the 6th of September following, by running the plough on each 
fide of the rows, and then taking them out with a common hoe) the produ& 
was 266 bufhels, or nearly 106 bufhels and one third per acre. Thefe were 
immediately put into a cave thatI had built for the purpofe, and kept for ufe in 
the winter, and what were not confumed by the family and cattle, kept well 
until the July following. The vines I had carefully hawled into my barn yard, 
and without any other preparation, on the 1ft of O&tober, I fowed the ground ¥ 
with yellow bearded wheat, ploughed it in, and harrowed it after ploughing, 

that it might lic fmooth for clover. ; 

In March 1791, I had r2ibs. of red elover feed per acre thrown over the 5 
ground. The wheat was cradied about the beginning of July, and kept entire. 
ly feparate from any other grain until threfhed. It being remarkably clean and 
heavy, I defigned it for feed ; and when threfhed, the produét was fifty two 
buthels and a half, or twenty-one buthels per acre ; the clover looks fine, not- 
withitanding the uncommon dry weather, and promifes to yield abundance, if rain 
falis in feafon. 

Although this may not equal fome experiments that have been made en bet- 
ter ground, or where ground has been limed, or very highly manured, yet 
from the foregoing fRatenent of faéts, I eogviude, that farmers cannot aha 
a much more profitable ule of their fields thaw to prepare them by the potatoe 
fallow, for future crops, which may be either wheat, winter barley, or rye, 
as the foil may beit frit, and afterwards red clover, whieh may be fown on the 
green corn in February or March following, without any additional expenfe, 
except the firft coft of the feed, as the ground is then thoroughly pulverifled and 











prepared to receive it. | 
The expenfe and profits may be ftated thus, without charging the ground 
for the manure, becauie the good order that it is left in, together with the 
wheat ftraw, which is confiderable, and the walue of the clover, when the 
wheat is taken off, will very amply pay tor the manure, : 
le Potatoes, one acre, 
To rent of one acre, £-1 ¢ @ | 
g bufhels feed potatoes at 1/6 ° 43 6 - 
Fit ploughing, o 6.8 le f. 
Furrowing out the ground and planting the potatoes, 2 0 0 | 
Twice harrewing and once ploughing, while growing © 12 Oo 4 
Gathering the potatoes, ©1415 0 . 
ne e 
£4 % 6 ( 
Dr. Wheat, one acre, . 
To three pecks feed wheat, at 10f per bufhel, ke 7 6 a 
Sowing, ploughing in, and harrowing, o12 6 ae 
Cradling and hawihing in, o12 6 mi 
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Agrecable hes of the fecial ater cour/s beigucen the fexti, aud berrween the aged 
and the young of the fame jex. By Jobm Gregory, M. D. 


"T SHERE is aremarkable difference between the Englith and French, ia 

their tafte of focial life. The gentlemen in France, in all periods of 
lite, and even in the molt advanced age, never affociate with one another, but 
fpend all the hours they can fpare, from bufineis or ftudy, with the ladies, 
with the young, the gay, and the happy. It is olterved, that the people of 
this rank in France live longer, and, what is of much greater confequence, live 
nore happily, and enjoy their faculties of body and mind more entire, in old 
ave, than any people in Europe. In Great Britain people have certainnotions ot 
propriety ana decorum, which lead them to think the French manner of ipend- 
ing ther hours of relaxation trom bufinefs extremely ridiculous. But if we exa. 
mine With due attention into thele fentiments of propriety, we thall not perhaps 


t 


find them to be built on a very folid foundation. We believe that 1 is proper dor 
perions of the fame age, of the fame fex, of fimilar aipolitions and purfuirs, to 
allociate together. But here we teem to be deceived by words. If we coniule 
n ture and common fenfe, we thall find that the true proprety and harmony of 
focial life onfilts in the affocistion of people of cifferent di politions and cha. 
raters, judicioufly blended together. Nature has wade no individual, nor any 
clafs of people independent of the reft of their fpecies, or (uficient for their own 
happinefs. Each fex, each character, each period of j:fe have their feveral ad- 
vantages and diladvantages ; and that union is the ! appielt and mott proper, 
where wants are mutually fupphied, The fair fex fhould natur ily expect to 
gain, from our converfation, knowledge, wiidom, and fedutencfs 5 and they 
fhould give usin exchange, humanity, politenefs, chearfulnefs, tate, and fen. 
timent. The levity, the rafhnets, andthe folly of early lit-, are tempered with 
» cobhinels 
of heart, and languor, incident to declining years, are fupported and affifted 


the gravity, the caution, and the wifdom of age; while the timtity 


by the courage, the warmth, and the vivacity of youth. 


Old people would fi d great adv intage in affocsatine ra? er wih the yor ng 


than with thofe of their own age, Many caufes con: t deflroy cheer. 
fulneis in the decliineof hie, behdes the natural decay of youthtal 


viveacny 


y* 


\* 
few turviving t tends and companions are then dropping ff st! prof. 
pects, thatiwelied the imagination in more early and more | , are then 


vanifhed, and, together with them, the open, gener 


? 
temtiper, 


4st 


and that warm heart which diated with benevolen moenkiod.,. I he 


are fucceeded by gloom, diigud, fu th paffions which 


four the temper and cortradt the he te onl. 
another, they mut y increale thete unhap hy brood: 
ther cif Pporntinents, the d generacy of the hike cheer 
uncomfortabie fubjeéts. The converfition of : his 
communicates a cheerftulnmefs, and fomet 
unde: ftand, of great conlequence to be 
isan univeri{al prmcipie of amitation am 
catch rnftantencoulls {without ry 
a&ion or character that pietents iti 
the force of reaten; or the oft 
tis anfermountahble We have numbericls ex 
chasa&le: and minners induce! hy 
Commune 
po caule con 
diforders, cip 
been rete: 
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nature of this mental infefion; but it is a fat well eftablifhed, that fuch 
a thing exifts, and that there is fach a principle in nature as an healthy fympa- 
thy, as well asa morbid infe€tion. 

An old man, who enters into this philofophy, is far from envying or prov- 
ing a check on the innocent pleafures of young people, and particularly of his 
own children. On the contrary, he attends with delight to the gradual opening of 
the imagination and the dawn of reafon ; he enters, by a feeret fort of fympathy, 
into their guiltlefs joys, that recail to his memory the tender images ef his 
youth, which, by length of time, have contraéted a * foftne{s inexpreflibly a- 
greeable ; and thus the evening of life is protracted to an happy, honourable, and 
unenvied old age. 


—2 @ = =]-—— 
T H E NEIGH BO U R, 
ss STITCH in time faves nine,” faid my grandmother, when fhe ob- 


ferved a fimall hole in my ftocking, and took her needle and drew it up. 
I have always thanked the old lady for this leffon of prudence ; for it taught 
me to do things in feafon, and pointed out the inconveniences which attend 
delays. Were a perfon of a {queamifh ftomach, who fickens at the mention of 
an old proverb, to inculcate the fame leffon, he would, perhaps, tell us, that 
** procraftination is the thief of time.”’ But I think my grandmother's adage e- 
qually good—equally well calculated to make an impreffion upon the mind. 
The inconveniences, which accompany deferring until to. merrow, what may 
as well be done to-day, are too numerous to be mentioned. It not only gives 


‘time for the hole in the ftocking to grow larger, but likewife brings the bufi- 


nefs of two days into one, which neceflavily introduces halte, diforder, and 
confufion. The teafinefs of each individual, if taken in feafon, may be accem- 
plithed with eafe ; but if put off until the laft moment, until neceflity obliges 
him to procvaftinate no longer, it is pafled over in a hurry, and conlequently 
done at the halves. It 1s obferved by a certain author, that ** whatever is worth 
doing atall, is worth doing well ;*’ and to doathing well, we muft, to ufe 
another faying of my grandmother's, * take time by the foretop.” The fame 
author fays, that ‘ the foundation, or firft principles, of all fcientific know- 
ledge, muft be imbibed previous to the age of eighteen.” J think I may with 
as much truth afliry, thatthe perfon who would perform a large day’s work, 
muft begin betoe ten in the niorning; or the farmer, who would defend his 
meiofutes from the ravages ef tis neighbour’s cattle, and fee the year 
crowned with a plertiful barveit, mult prepare his fencing ftuff before it is 
time to be planting his corn, My neighbour Dozy fleeps away the fpring, and 
never thinks of repairing his fences, until his neighbours are fowing their 
grain. He then tackles them up juft fo as will do for the prefent. The fea- 
fon advances {o faft upon him, that he is obliged to fow his grain before the 
earth is half prepared to receive it, and his corn is planted late. He is called 
from his bufineis almoit every day to drive his own, or his neighbours” cattle 
out of his mowing ground; and half an hour at leaft is fpent in mending the 
fence. His hoeing and haying crowd upon him at onee, and one or the other 
muit be negleéted. Before either can be accomplifhed, his grain is-ripe for the 
fickle. His bufinefs of every kind is done out of feafon; his corn is not hoed, 
until it is overrun with weeds ; his grain is thelled out, and devoured by the 
birds; his grafsis not cut, until it is almolt dried up in the field ; his potatoes 
lie in the ground, until they are fpotled by the froft ; and his corn is half co- 


NOTE, 
® Addifon, 
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vered with fnow, before it is gathered, The confequence is, that his crops of 
every kind are very {mall—quite infufficient to fupport lus family ; and, not- 
withftanding he nad a handiome patrimony left him by his father, poor Dozy 
muft, in a few years more, become atown charge. Whereas af be would attend 
to the inftru&iion of my grandmother, take time by the foretop, ond draw up 
the hole in his ftccking in feajon, he night become a wealthy man and » ulcful 
CHIZCR. 
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Obfervations on blindnefs, and on the employment of the other fenfes to fupply the 
lofs of fight. By mr. Bew.—From memoirs of the literary and philofophical foce- 
ety of Manchester. 


oeeeeee. tenebrafque neceffe ef 
Non radii folis, neque lucida tela dict 
Difcutiant s.....0-. LUCRET. 


MONG the various accidents and calamities, to which the human fpe- 
A cies are {ubjected, there are none that excite.compafiion, or cali forth 
cur benevolent aid, more powertuily than blindneis. The blind man, in ail 
ages and countries, has ever been allowed an indifputable claim on the good of - 
fices of his fellow creatures; his neceflities have generally been fuppied with 
f:cred care; and his genius, if it approached to excellence, has been refpected 
witha degree of reverence, fuperior to what is ulually beftowed, on {uch as are 
pofielfed of the faculty of fight. 

The faculty of fight, indced, is juftly confidered as fuperior to any of the 
other fenfes. Hearing, talting, ard {meling, when compareel with vifion, 
appear very limited in their powers and detcrminaucns: and though the fenle 
of touch may poffefs the moft general and accwate power of conveying the 
ideas of the various modifications of mattcr to the mind; yet the cempichen- 
fivenefs, together with the initantancous celerity, with which vifien dilplays to us 
the wonders of nature, or the varictics of art, fur tianicend any of the pei. 
ceptions, that the touch, or the other fenies are able to turnish us with. It 
is, perhaps, on this account, thatwe figuratively employ the term, teeing, im ac- 
knowledging the con{cious evidence of reajon and truth; and even extend 
the application as the moft expreffive, tocne of the difllinguithing attiibuces of 
Almighty perfeétion, 

In no part of the humen fabric, or even throughout the whole of navure, 
with which we are acquainted, are there more evident maiks of exquifiie psi tec. 
tion and wifdom, than in what relates to the fenle of feeing ; whether we di. 
1e& our attention to the wonderful regularity, order, minutenefs, and velo. 
city of the rags of licht, which minifter to this fenfe, or to the ftructure and 
formation of the little organ, in which this faculty is defined to refide, “© Witu 
“* a ball and focket, (asa learned and elegant pliti, tophei*, beautifully obfei ves) 
“ of an inch diameter, we are enabled, in an isftant of time, without clang- 
** ing our place, to perceive the difpofition of an army, the figure of a palace, 
** and the variety of a lancfcape ;* and not oniy, as he futher remaiks, to 
“* find cur way through the pathleis ocean, traveile the globe of the earth, 
** determine its figure and dimenfions, and delineate every region ef it,” But, 

«+... “ Breaking hence, take our ardent fiight 
*¢ Through the biue infinite,” 


NOTES. 
* Dr. Reid, 
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afcertain the order, revolutions and diftances of the planetary orbs, and even 
form probable conjefures on 

bud cedsenc se.” ROmy OF 

“ Which the clear concave of a winter’s night 

*¢ Pours on the eye, or aftrenomic tube, 

“ Far {lre ching, fna ches from the dark abyfs.” Thomfon, 

In contemplating, therefore, the extenfive and alinolt unlimited properties of 
vifion, we not only find our gratitude warmed and elevated to piety and devo- 
tion, butare likewife con{cious of aninvoluntary impulfe that urges us to ex- 
ert our endeaveurs, towards the affittance of {uch as are unfortunately deprived 
of this nobie faculty, whenever they are preiented to our notice. 

And here, again, we bave every motive to in{pire us with admiration of the 
providential wiidom and benevolence, diiplayed by the divine author of our ex- 
iftence, For, notwithitanding the great and comprehenfive powers of fight, 
there is little of the aual knowledge acquired by this facuity, that may not, 
by atten‘ive and patient perleverance, be communicated to the man who has been 
doomed to darknefs frem his bith. The bigot, or the enthufiatt, whocondemns 
the refearches of philofophy, and erroncoufly pronounces them to be incompatible 

” with reiigion, perceives, with aftonifhinent, the blind enabled to expatiate on light 
er colours—on reflexion, refraction, and on the various fubjects, from which 
we might natura!ly fuppoie they would be excluded by the deprivation of fight, 
and fatisfiss himieli with abruptly referring the whole to the immediate difpen- 
fation of the Deity. The philofopher, on the other hand, though with willing 
fubmiflion, he ultimately attributes the effects to Omnipotence, is, neverthelefs, 
defireus to avoid the cenfure paffed on the fervent, ** who buried his talent in 
a napkin ;*" and ventures to exert the ab:lities with which he may be endowed, 
in endeavouring to inveltigace the means by which the effe&ts are ordained to be 
eccomplifhed, to the cnd, that the interefisof humanity may be ferved with 
greater certainty. 

The powerful influence of exercife and habit upon the intell:&tual, as well 
2s upon the corporeal iaculties, is too well known and acknowledged, to re- 
quire mach illuftration. The mufcles of any part of the body, acquire pecu- 
jiar vigour and tolinefs by habitual exercife; and the fame is remarkable, 
though ia a full higher degree, with retpeét to the effeéts of exercife and habit, 
on the f-cuities of the mind, From this wile regulation in the economy of na- 
ture, refults a train of refources, which the blind are found capable of deriving, 
from the exercite of the oher fenfes; and which may be fo far perfeéted, as 
to compeniate in a great meafure, for the Jofs of the darling fenfe of fight. 
The delicacy and prccifion, with which fome eminent blind peoy le have em. 
ployed the other fenfes, particularly hearing and touch, would, indeed, exceed 
the beunds of credibility, were we not afluied of the facts, as well from actual 
experience, ss ir m undoubted authorities, 

Dr, Saundeifon loit his ight by the finallpox, fo early in his infancy, that 
he dii wot remember to have ever feen. He had no more ideas of light, than 
sf he had been born blind, Notwithfanding this misfortune, he acquired fuch 
profound and perfeét knowle!ye in the fcience of mathematics, that, by the 
influence of his merit only, he was appointed to the profeflorthip in the uni- 
vertity of Cambridge, The addrets of this celebrated philofopher, was no ways 
inferior to the knowledge he poflefled : a circumftance, which we do notail- 
ways meet with in thofe who have the full powers of fight. His leétures en 
the different branches of mathematics, natural philofophy, aftronomy, and op- 
tics, were remarkably clear and intelligible. Fully aware ot the difficulties young 
minds have to contend with, trom the abftrulenefs in which the fubiects of na- 
fural pluiofophy are ufually involved, his endeavours were fuccefsfully dire&ed 
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to obviate and remove thefe obftruétions ; and to furnith a method, at the fame 
time, comprehenfve, natural, and ealy to be underfiood. 

Dr. Saunderfon’s fenfation of touch, as is ufual with blind people, was very 
exquifite ; and it was by means of this fenfz, that Se acquired many of his prin. 
cipal ideas, He dittinguifhed with aftonithing nicety, the peculiar properties 
of bodies, that depended on the roughnels or fmoothneis of their furfaces. A 
remarkabie inftance is given of his nice accuracy, in this refpeét. A leries of 
Roman medals, fome of which were true, aud others ficic, were prelenced to 
his touch, Dr. Saunderion, by running his fingers over then, wes foon able to 
ciftinguifh the genuine antiques, from thofe thatWere countertcited ; thouch the 
latter had been executed with fuch exadtne{s of imitation, 2s to deccive a con. 
noifleur, who only judged by the eye. But, fays the profcflor, 1, who had 
6 not that fente to truft to, could eafily feel a roughnets in the new caft, fufficient 
** to diftinguiih them by.” 

The impreflion made by the approach of bodies nearer to him, or their bee 
ing removed farther off—and the different Rates of the atmofphere, were dif. 
tinguifhable to him by the fame delicate fenfe of touch; and his fonte cf hear. 
ing was refined toa fimilar degrée of perfe€tion. Hé could readily afce:tain the 
fifth part of anote of mufic, He not only diflinguifhed and renembered the 
different people he converfed with, by the peculiar founds of thei woiees, but 
in fome meafureg places allo. Judging by the founds of the pavemcnis, of the 
courts and piazzas, and the reflexion of thefe founds trom the walis, he ree 
membered the different variations, fo as to be able fo recollect the places, 
pretty exactly, when conducted to them afterwards. 

We might produce a great variety of inflances, both ancient and modern, 
where blind perfons have excelled in different depaitanents of {cience ; and pare 
ticularly in the feveral branches of mathematics*. But the attachment which 
thefe unfortunate people dilplay, for the pleafing purfuits of mulic and poetry, 
is fill move general. The powerful influence of verbal expreflion, when com. 
municated to the blind, in the ferm of po-try, and the congenial ideas it in- 
fpires, arereally aftonithing. Of this we have a recent proof indr. Blacklock 
of Edinburgh, This amiabie gentleman was, I believe, either born blind, or be 
came fu very foon afier his buth: yet, we find no defeéts in thofe beautiful poems 
he has exhibited to the world, that can be attri uted to hiswant of Gght; on tle 
contrary, we meet with defcriptions of vifual feenes and objeéts, as beautiful, 
expreflive, and juft, as if he had aGtually been poffeMed of the faculty ef fecing, 
and had drawn his deferiptions from an enraptured furvey of the variegacd 
profpects of nature. Whereas, we mutt be convinced, when we ccuraiely cor 
fider the matter, that the poetic enthufiafm, which infpired him, and excited 
thefe imitative powers, could cnly be produced by the various combination of 
founds which were conveyed, by words, to his imagination, 


NOTES, 


* Diodotus, the preceptor of Cicero, is reprefented as attaching himfelf with. 
greater affiduity to the fcience of mathematics efter he became blind. 

*¢ Diodotus Stoicus, cecus multos annos, noftrae domi vixit: is vero, qued 
* credibile vix effet, cuin in philofophia multo etiam magis aflidue quan avica 
*¢ verfaretur tum quod fine oculis Acri pofflit, Geometric munus tuehat 
$* precipiens dilcentibus, unde, quo, quamque lineam {criberent.” 

Cic. Tule. difp. L. V. ge, 

Didymus of Alexandria, is celebrated by St. Jerom and the hiltorian Cuil 
oderus, asa prodigy in logic and mathematics, though bhod from his infaneys 
The latter writer likewife {peaks of one Eulcbius, an Afiatic, who, though 
blind, c.flinguifhed himflf highly in ali kinds of learning. 


Ul'y 
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Obfervations on the advantages of the propofed canal from the Chefapeak to the 
Delaware. Written foen after the peace, by the publiher of a map of the in- 
termediate comriry. 


HE cutting acanal between Delaware and Chefapeak bays has for a con- 
fiderable time been, by a number, thought practicable, but is by others 
judged to be an undertaking too great for the prefent circumttances of the coun- 
try, under an apprehenfioa, that the is not ripe in years : but it may be fuppoied, 
that when the annual expenfe of tianiporting goods and countiy produce 
will more than defray the expenfe of the undcrteking, it is by no means too 
young. 
An efimate of the expenfe to make a can?! from Broad creck * to 

St. George's, about fix miles long, upen a plan of toity tcet wide 

at top, £-20,000 
Interefl at fix per cent. 3,200 
Eftimate of annual expenfe of land carriage between Delaware and 

Chefapeak bays, ten miles by way ct Elk, 20,000 

Notwithfianding the friendly difpofition prevailing, and the meafures t: ken 
by the ftates of Pennfylvania and Maryland, the ttate of Deiaware has not 
thovght proper to adopt the {cheme. The inhabitanis fay, that if a canal were 
to be opened, it would probably be a difadvantage to them, not only by making a 
thoroughfare ecrofs their ftate,but by depriving them of the great advantage they 
now enjoy, by being the cariiersot the commeditics tranfportec. Let me crave 
their attention for a moment, to confider coolly, whether qg no thofe circumftan- 
ces will prove to their advantage or dilaivantage ; I appreliend, ifthe matter be 
confidered in a clear light, it will be thought :ather an advantage : the rea/ons 
I fhall cffer are as follow ; 

With refpe&t to the union, it will be an advantage to make the middle ftates 
dependent upon one another , therefore, the opening of this canal, with the o- 
thers on Potowmac ang Sufouchannab, may be a means of uniting the middle 
ftates more powerfully, by binding the union with the moft fubitantial and cer- 
tain cement, viz. intereft; onwhich, in a great meafure, may depend the pie- 
fervation of the whole chain. The advantages will, by thefe means, be mutual, 
both to Virginia and Maryland, on the Potowmac ; each will no doubt fhare a 
part of the produce of the plentiful crops from the banks of the fruitful bianch- 
es, in return for the European manufa€lures and other neceflaiies of life, pro- 
cured by the induftrious merchant. Philade:phia, and the trading towns of the 
Delaware ftate, will, no dou't, reccive as great advantages by the prepoled 
communication, from the preduceef the fhores of the Chefapezk, as Baltimore 
¢an have reafin to expect from the banks of the Sufquebannab, on the improve- 
ment of the channel through its varius and fertile branches. 

This canal will make the mutual excharge of the produce and commodities 
of one port to thole of another, eafy, expeditious, and che: p. 

It will greatly advance the trace and manufagiures carried on in the coun- 
try—it will improve the lands, and increafe popusaticn—it will fave an im- 
menfe expenfeof land carriage. On examinaticn into the different parts of the 
middie flares, we find that fome particular parts of Sufquehannah and Potow. 
mac abound with beft coal, and other parts with limeflone, others with excel. 
Jent flate, flags, and other flones, which the Delaware ftate is at prefent defti- 
tute of. On the Delaware, and its branches, the ground and maifhes, when 


NOTE, 


* Notwithftanding this route has heretofore efcaped the public notice, on ine 


fpection the communication will be found piaClicable at lefs expenfe than atany 
ether place, 
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drained, are pasticularly adapted to grafs, and are employed in feeding cattle ; 
and on the fhores of Chefapeak, the ground is more natural for tobacco, wheat, 
and Indian corn: here the mutual exchange may be advantageous. It may ap- 
pear, from this thort and imperfect view of the country, what advantages would 
arife'to the inhabitants of the middle ftates by this canal, as it will conne& 
the whole, and make an inland navigation from the capes of Chefapeak to the 
head ef the tide of Delaware, a diftanee near three hundred miles, and will, of 
confequence, caufe every part to partake, at an eafy expenfe, of the natural 
and acquired advantages and ‘conveniencies of the reft, which, perhaps, will in 
future be extended from the head of Elizabeth river, in Virginia, to the waters 
of Albemarle found, which nearly join in a body of low, {wampy ground. 

The Brandywine, and other mill. on the waters of Delaware, the main. {pring 
to the trade and commerce of the Delaware (tate, cannot be fupphed with a 
fufficient quantity of wheat from the farms on Delaware: the owners, ina 
great meaiure, depend upon being fupplied from Maryland. Wheat has gene- 
rally heretofore been fo much lower at Elk, and other landings on the Chefa- 
peak, than at the mills on the navigation of Delaware, as to enable the millers, 
on the waters of Delaware, to pay the expenfe of cartage from Chefapeak, and 
have a fufficient profit befides, on account of the fcarcity of mill feats on the 
eaftern fhore of Chefapeak, and the great expenfe of kceping up the dams, as 
well as the want of the improvement of other feats on and near the navigation 
of the weftern fhore of the faid bay, together with the former uncertainty of the 
Baltimore market. If Delaware ftate fhould {till continue to withhold her con- 
fent, and this communication fhould not be effected, they may probably be eafed 
in future of the burden of being carriers, as well as the advantages they now 
enjoy arifing therefrom ; for when the mill feats on the Su! quehanna, and o- 
ther branches on the weftern waters in the navigation of Chefapeak bay, are 
improved, they will be fufficient to manufacture all the wheat of Maryland : 
and as Baltimore market for flour is becoming daily more and more certain 
than heretofore, and is, many times, higher than Philadelphia, in this cafe it 
willbe found, no doubt, moft convenient to fhip the greateft part out of Che- 
fapeak ; therefore it will be unlikely for Brandywine and other millers, in the 
waters of Delaware, to do bufinefs to advantage in their former channel, as 
they will labour uader the great difadvantage of paying the land carriage of 
their wheat from Eik to Braadywine; but, on the other hind, if this canal 
fhould take place, the Brandywine millers mutt have an equal, if not fuperior 
advantage. 

It will not only fave the prefent expenfe of the cartage, but will alfo fave near 
one halt in freight ; as the matter of a veflel from Virginia to Maryland, if the 
communication was opened, would charge little, if any more freight to Philia- 
delphia, than to the head of Elk, the greateft expenfe and trouble being the 
loading and unloading; whereas at prefent there is a double freight, hefides the 
ewtage. And as the communication between Philadelphia a Baltimore by this 
means will become fo ealy, expeditious, and cheap, it wi! © ailcoura; ge the prac- 
tice of fpeculation, fo hurtful during the late war; fearce any thing was more 
common than the fame articles tent to and fro, feveral different times, on ag- 
count of the different prices ia Philadelphia and Baltumove ; which could not 
fail being taxed tothe eommuniiy. 

Another convincing proof, that our country is not too young for usderta- 
kings of t's ‘ort, is, tht our exports are more bulky, in proportion, thea 
thofe of Great Britain, and in confequeace, the cartage more expenfive in pro- 
portion to the value, They have found canals an oje&t worthy their attent- 
on, while the greatett part of their exports are their owa manufactures, aud 
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of confequence fo light in general, that the tonnage is trifling, in proportion 
to the value of the goods. 

Where do we find another place, where a matter yielding fo many advanta- 
ges, and enlarging the trade ef fuch an extent of country, can be done with fo 
finall an expenfe, as the land is low, level, and entirely clear of ftone, from 
Broad creck to St. George’s ? If ths canal takes place, the people that are now 
annuaily engaged in hawiing the commodities acrois, can employ their hories 
in ploughing andi improving their land. It would, of confcquence, improve the 
country, increaic the exports, encourage trade, and furnith employment for a 
greaier number of citizens, and yield a greater reward for labour ; as it is ge- 
neraliy fuppofed that a team of horfes employed on a road, at the prefent price 
of hawling, make little or nothing clear of expenfe and trouble. 

This canal will afford a conftant, ready, cheap, and certain conveyance of 
every fpecies of produce, from one plice to another, and render the manage- 
ment of trade eafy. Every farmer and planter within the peniniula having 
mavigable water a!, or within a few miles of tis dwelling, will find an advants ge. 

Lime, by the help of this canal, may be had eaty and bina» and will greatly 
contribute to the improvement of fo large and extenfive a tra& of country, in 
feveral parts of which, at prefent, little lime can be nad, even for buildings, 
except fuch as is made of fhells ; in other parts it is fo very dear, by the land 
carriage, that it is but rarely and fparingly led. 

That population will be increafed, is evident; for while trade and bufinefs 
are in a profperous way, and provifions plenty and cheap, population never 
fails to advance. 

The immenfe expenfe faved in land carringe, will readily appear evident, if 
the prefent price of land carriage iscompired with the toll propofed to be tae 
ken tor water carriage; the piice of land carriage at prefent amounts to near 
af. per ton per mile: the toll propofed to be taken by water, at qd. per ton per 
mile, upon an averoge, is one fixth part of the land carriage. 

It is almoit impoffible all the calculations can be made very exaét at prefent, 
but they will no doubt be allowed, by thofe who are weli acquvinted with the 
fituation of th: country, to be near the tiuth, and within the bounds of mode- 
retion. 

There are fill other advantages arifing on account of time, ind from the cer- 
tainty and expedition of this mode of conveying merchandife from one place 
to snother—an advantage weil unde: ftood hy the trading part of mankind; it 


will alfo prevent the thefts, Raving of cafks, and other loffes, fo often fuftained 


4 
in tranfporting goods by wapgon.. 

The united fates in general muft reap fhare of the profits of a convenient in- 
land navigation through the middle flates, as it mutt be a prodigious advantage 
to the whole trading ROP efpecially in time of war, iniomuch, that it is diffi- 
cult to form a full idea of the matter, 

As this work would probably be completed in four years, fromthe beginning 
ef it, the money might be paid in equal quarterly payments, at the rate of 25 
per cent. per annum, which no doubt might be generaily more convenient, and 
induce many to be tubferibers, who otherwile would deciine. 

if we enumerate the many uncommon cweumftances of the country through 
which this canal is prepoied to pof,, the quintities of the belt lune ftene rocks 
that abound on the banks of Suiquehannah, im Lancatter and Yogk counties, as 
weil a6 on Potowmac—te many banks of the be coal dittributed at fuch dif- 
tances on the other ports of that river, which, by the che apnefs of the carriage 
on the cana’s, will he conveyed through the greateft part of that populous coun- 
try, which may not ory burn the ime, but in future furnith many cf the low 
@ountics wait fucl at a cheap rate, which are in fome parts already fcaree of 
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timber, and whofe lands can be, if cleared, tilled to grenter advantage than to 
be kept up for fuel to the fire; alfo the flate, the large quantitics of the beit 
timber for mafts, fpars, ftaves, plank, &c. befiies other produce, whtch mult 
ever enfure a conftant, uniferm, profitable tonnage, as every articic will be con. 
veyed by water from 50 or 60 miles, at the fame price that is paid for 5 miles 
by land carriage; hence all kinds of merchandite and {pare produce for expor- 
tation, and all the necefflaries of life, materials for vailous manulatures and 
extenfive commerce, arifing within our own country, will be more generally and 
beneficially communicated by the propofed canal.—Theie circumitanees, in a 
public view, evidently exhibit a rich and important national acquilition, and, in 
a private view, the improvement of almoft every town and village, and of every 
eftate throughout the country, within many miles of it, and wal iniureto thoie 
who wadertake it, a fate, permanent, and profitable eitate, 


——22 2 2] a2]-— 


Linpromptu, on an officer, who had once been a waiter in a coffee boufe. The 
morning drum was long beat at bis door, before be awoke. 


** My lads, your officer, I fear, 
‘Will ne'er be wak'd by drumming 
** But ring a bell, he'll Araight appear, 
** With coming, gemmen, coming.” 


E have improwptus and extempores, vogy often, in which the {cribblee 


boatts, that he wrote without thinking. ‘Ihe:e may be much w.tin the 
pretence, but there 1s ne decency init. The public are entitled to a man’s 
beft thoughts. Was that officer, who sole, by merit, from an humble ttation, 
@ proper iubje&t for impiomptus? His cafe is not fingular; [ thall theretores 
confider the general principle, whether a maniste be mdiculed tor ming ia 
character ? The veaions why he ought not, ares that he has no contiol oven 
the time, place, or circumftances of his birth. That, it poor and humble, withs 
out money, or friends, he mult rife, by pure merit, through innume ableem- 
barraflments. Ali readily aflent, that he deferves praie; ticie 1s, therelere, no 
need of multiplying arguments. Now, whatis the practice—not @ Europe 
nor South Americas=nor Virgimia—but in Bolton ? The other day, 1 was ad- 
miring the abilities of a diitinguifhed mau in town; but, (ys a gentieman, ex- 
tempore, I knew him on the thop-board; and thall always confer hin as a 
knight of the thimble. I have been cautioned not tu keep company with an in- 
genious young gentleman, ftudying in an office, becaule his tather was a blacks 
imith. The other evening, in a genteel circle, was a peiion, whole Converia- 
tion and manners were inghly pleafing. One, at ny elbow, whiuperc, mpromp- 
tu, that teilow uled to make wy fives. Pathog a centile man ing coach, a tew 
days lince, 1 had a wilh to know his name. The reply was, he’s nu gentioman ; 
he came imto this town with a pack on his back. One was a fiherman, another 
a wood-chopper, and fome of your richelt men were once ft iiors beiore the 
maft, Some mtcrefiing faétia this kind of biogiaphy oceccs almclt every 
day, and I begin to fuipeét, that there are not to many well born, as one woul 4 
think at firtt. I could with tince ely to ud nen and women as they are y 
andtii Lb feereaions for dumy othe: wiic, hereby c: ny ielosution tu do it, 
in the following manner. If, ata conccitor allen ec a lady h. Ne, 
tenfible, and a -reeabie, ii be pleated with h sad beg that po ene wound 
teii me, what her tather ; , of wilbe. Jf 1 an mmdultrione ene 
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to be worthlefs, and will be fare that he will fall as low, as his worft enemy 
could with him. 

I certainly miftake grofsly, if mere accidents ef fortune or birth, are to 
decide the character of Americans. Seneca dared to admire the triumphal car, 
and to defpife the wretch who was drawn in it. Mr. Pope has had the confi- 
dence to fay fome very pertinent things upon this fubjeét ; and the reader will 
be able to add mony more—fo many, I truft, that he will be willing to join me, 
in determining, that in Botton, the artof rifing is far more reputable than the 
ait of fioking. Bofion, O8. 1791. 


DP D®@=]> 
i A HINT TO THE MARRIED. 


N Italian author, of confiderable reputation, has obferved, that one of 
A the principal caufes of the uperiority of the Jefuits, while they exifted, 
to ail other religious communities, was the never-failing propricty of their at- 
tentions to each other. ** The Jeluits,” fays he, ‘* with whom none can vie in 
the pleafures of civil life, were exceedingly attentive to appear to each other in 
the moft amiable light. The polite behaviour of the firft day was uniformly 
preferved by them during the many years that they continued together ; fo, 
that the honey-moon of their confociation, if this expreflion may be allowed, 
lafted for their lives. This reciprocal complaifance, at firlt merely adopted, im- 
proved, by habit, into a folid and uninterrupted harmony, which even their nu- 
merous enemies allowed to be the foundation of that fuperior reputation by 
which they eelipfed all the other orders.” Ye lords of the creation—ye fair, to 
whofe foft domimation thefe lords unrelu€tantly fubmit—be Jefuits in this in- 
tance at lea, and matrimony and happinefs may yet be fynonymous. 


——Bae SF 2S —— 
PENAL LAW S,. 
I AM happy to fee the effect of the mild philofophy and juft reafoning of 


modern times, in mitigating the cruclty of criminal punifhments, Savages 
permit a murderer to be flan by the hand of any relation of the murdered. 
Where there are few or no jaws made by fociety, every individual mutt avenge 
his own wrongs. Mofes found this praétice among the Jews ; and with a view 
to prevent, in jome degree, the iil effeéts of a practice, which he could not whoil- 
ly abolifh, on account of the inveterate force of cuftom, he appointed cities of 
refuge, where the man- flayer night find fafety, if he could reach them before the 
avenger of blood overtock him. This was an improvement. Civilized nations 
have reftrained private revenge, and placed all injuries under the cognizance 
of Jaw: but it is the mode of afzertaining guilt and taking vengeance on 
the guilty, which has been changed, and not the fpirit of punithment, or the 
feverity of revenge; for T am bold in affirming, that whatever reafons may be 
affigned for capital punifhments, n oft of them ftand on no better ground, than 
the fevege, vindictive fpirit of revenge, diitinguithed with a colouring of fpe- 
cious, {peculative arguments, and fanétioned by law and the folemnities of a 
pubdlic formal trial, 

The objects of punifhment are to make reparation to the party injured—to 
reform the cruminal—to deter others by the example—and thus to prevent the 
commiflion of fimilar offences. But death makes no reparation tothe injured, 
voleis in gratifying their paffion for revenge. By taking away life, reforma- 
tion is wholly precluded, The example to others is of little ufe, as experience 
every day evinces; and where exam ples are frequent, they are of no ufe in 
preventing crimes; on the other hand, by hardening fome, and exciting the 
principle of revenge in others, they actually increafe the propenfity to crimes. 
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Frequent public punifhments actually multiply crimes, But fuppofe not, and 
admit that examples have fome effeét in deterring others from crimes ; what 
right bas fociety to take away a man’s life for the purpole of deterring the 
furvivors from the fame a& ! I boldly deny this right. If capital punifhments 
have no better fuppert than this, they are mere matters of revenge ; for no 
principles can juftity a certainevil, to prevent an uncertain one—or taking away 
from one man all power, becaufe there is a bare poffivility, that other men may 
abufe their power. 

All thefe reafons, examined by faéts, by experience and found logic, will 
be found a feeble fupport for bad laws—laws which grew originally out of 
private revenge. 

The real obje& ef puvifhment is to reftrain the man who has committed a 
crime, from committing the fame or other crimes. This is the principal thing 
ever accomplifhed, and perhaps the only one a legiflature oug cht to have in 
view, in ordaining punifhinents. (except a reparation in dumages, which is 
of a civil nature.) I lay itdown, therefore, as an undeniable princigfle, that if 
fociety can be fecured trom further injury, without taking the life of the crimie 
nal, it has no right to take away his life. 

It may be doubted, whether cffe&tual provifion for thws fecuring fociety, can 
always be made. Iam inclined to believe it may. Deep mines, caverns, and 
folitary iflands furnith pritons that may effectually prevent elcapes. 


—]a]eP22a— 


Abftra& from a curious account of the cuckoo, publifbed in the philofopbical tranf- 
actions of the royal jociety, London. 

NLIKE the generality of birds, cuckoos donot pair, When a female ap- 
U pears on the wing, fhe is often attended by two or three males, who 
feem to be earneftly contending for her favours. Fiom the time of her appear- 
anee, till after the middle of fummer, the nefts of the birds feleéted to receive 
her egg, are to be found in great abundance ; but, like the other migrating 
birds, the does not begin to lay till fome wee ke after her arrival, 

The hedge {parrow commonly takes up four or five days in laying hereggs. 
During this time (generally after the has laid one or two) the cuckoo con- 
trives to depofit her exo among the ref, leaving the future care of it entirey 
to the hedge-fparrow. ‘his intrufion eften occafions fume nay wolure ; tor 
the old hedge-{parrow at intervals, whilft fhe is fitting, not unfrequently 
throws out fone of her own eggs, and fometimes injures them ja fuch a way 
that they become addle ; fo that it more frequently happens, that enly two or 
three hedge-fparrows eggs are hatched with the cuckoo’s, than otherwie; 
but whether this be the cai or not, fhe fits the {me length of time as if no 
foreign egg had been introduced, the cuckoo’s egg requiiing no longer incuba- 
tion than her own. However, I have never feen an inftance where the hedge 
fparrow has either thrown out or injured the egg of the cuckoo. 

When the hedge-fparrow has fat her ufual time, and duengeged the young 
cuckoo and fome of ‘on own offspring from the fhell, her owt young enes, and 
any of her eggs that remain unhatched, are fcon turned out, the young 
euckoo remaining poileflor of the neit, and fole object of her future care. The 
young birds are not previoufly killed, nor are the eggs cemolithed ; but aii are 
Jeft to perith together, either entangled about the buth which contains the nell, or 
lying on the ground under it. 

The early fate of the young hedge-fparrows is a circumitance that has heen 
noticed by others, but attributed to. wrong cauies. The following example and 
e@>fer vations will account for it. 

A hedge-parrow built ber nef in a haw thorn bufh in a timber yard ; after 
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fhe had Jaid two eges, a cuckoo dropped inathird. The fparrow continued 
Jaying, as if nothing bad happened, wil the had laid five, her ufual number, 
and then fat. 

June 20, 1786. On infpeSting the neft, I found that the bird had hatched 
this morning, and that every thing, but the young cuckoo, was thrown out. 
Under the neft I found one of the young hedge-fparrows dead, and one egg by 
the fide of the neft, entangled with the coarfe wooly materials that formed its 
outlide covering. On examining the egg, 1 found one end of the theli a little 
cracked, and coud {ee that the f{parrow it contained was vet alive. It was then 
reitored to the neit, but in a few minutes was thrown out. The egg being a- 
gain fufpended by the outfile of the neft, was faved a fecond time from break - 
ing, To fee what would happen, if the cuckoo was removed, I took out the 
cuckoo, and placed the ezz containing the hedge-fparrow in the nelt in its ftead, 
The old birds, during this time, flew about thedpot, thewing figns of great 
anxiety ; but when I withdrew, they quickly came to the neft again. On 
looking into it in a quarter of an hour afterwards, I found the young one come 
pletely hatched, warm and lively. The hedge-fparrows were fuffered to remain 
undifturbed with their new charge for three hours, (during which time they paid 
every attention to it) when the cuckoo was again put into the neft. The old 
{parrows hac been to much difturbed by thefe intrufions, that for fome time they 
fhowed an unwillingnets to come to it: however, at length they came, and 6n 
examining the neft again in a few minutes, I found the young {parrow was 
tumbled out. It was a fecond time reftored, but again experienced the fame 
fate. 

From thefe experinents, and fuppofing, from the feeble appearance of the 
young cuckoo, jult diftngaged from the thell, that it was utterly incapable of 
difpiacing eitber the egg or the young fparrows, I was induced to believe that 
the old {parrows were theorly agents tn this feeming unnatural bufinefs ; but 
T afterwards clearly perceived the cau'e of this ttrange phenomenog, by difco- 
vering ¢he young cuckeo in the actof dilplacing its fellow-neftlings, as the 
following relation will fully evince. 

June 18, 1727, I examined the neft of a hedge-fparrow, which then con- 
tained a cuckoo’s anj three hedge-{parrow’s eggs. On infpeéting it the day 
following, I found the bird had hatched, but that the neft now contained only a 
young cuckoo and one young hedge {parrow. The neft was placed fo near the ex- 
tremity of a hecze, that I eould diftinGly fee what was going forward in it; and, 
to wry affonifhment, fiw the young cuckoo, though fo newly hatched, in the 
a&t of turning out the young hedge fparrow. 

The mode of accomplifhing this was very curious. The little animal, with 
the affiftance of its rump and wings, contrived to get the bird upon its back, 
and making a lodgment for tbe burden, by elevating its elbows, clamleered 
backward with it up the file of the neft till it reached the top, where refting for 
a moment, it threw off its Joad with a jerk, ‘and quite difengaged it from the 
neft. Itremained in this fituation a fhort time, feeling about with the extremi- 
ties of its wings, as if to be convinced whether the ‘bufinefs was properly exe- 
cuted, and then dropped into the nett again. With thefe (the extremities of its 
wings) I have otten feen it examine, as it were, an egg, and neftling, before 
it began its operations ; and the nice fenfibility, which thefe parts appeared to 
poticis, feemed infficiently to compenfate the want of fight, which as yet it 
was dellitute of. T afterwards put in an egg, and this, by a fimilar procefs, was 
conveyed to the edge of the neft, and thrown out, Thefe experiments I have 
jince repeated {everal times in different nefts, and have always found the young 
cuckoo difpefed to aét in the fame manner. In climbing up the neft, it fome- 
times drops its burdgn, and thusis foiled in its gndeavours ; but, after a little 
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refpite, the work is refumed, and goes on almoft inceffantly, till it is effected. 
It is wonderful to fee the extraordinary exertions of the young cuckoo, when 
jt is two or three days old, if a bird be put into the neft with it, that is too 
weighty for it to lift out. Jn this ftate it feems ever reftlefs and uneafy. But 
this difpofition for turning out its companions begins to decline from the time 
it is two or three till m is alvout tweive days old, when, as far as I have hitherto 
feen, it ceafes. Indeed, the difpofition for throwing out the egg, appears to 
ceale a few days fooner ; for I have frequentiy feen the young cuckoo, after it 
had been hatched nine or ten days, remove a neftling that had been pleced in 
the neft with it, when it fuffered an egg, put there at the fame time, to re- 
main unmolefed. The fingularity of its thape is well adapted to thefe purpofes ; 
for, different from other newly-hatched birds, its hack, from the capule down - 
wards, is very broad, with a confiderable depreffion in the middle. This de- 
preflion feems formed by nature for the defign of giving a more fecure lodg- 
ment to the egg of the hedge-{parrow, or its younz one, when the young 
cuckoo is employed in removing either of them from the neft. When it is a- 
bout twelve days old, this cavity is quite filled up, and then the back aflumes 
the thape of neftling birds in general. 


—_—- Ba @ OS — 
SERIOUS HINTS ON A VERY SERIOUS SUBJECT. 
6 & Indian war is very unpopular. Why? Say the friends of the war, 


becaufe it has been unfuccefsful. No, ths is not the reafon. It is becaufe 
ill succeis has called the attention of people to the fubject. 

Whatexcufe have we for waging war with the Indians ? why this: the fae 
vage fellews make war on our frontier fettlements, and kiil and fcalp the 
whites. Then eftablith forts and garrifons on the Ohio, ard a fufficient num- 
ber of chofen light troops to fcour the borders of the rivers, and keep the ftrag- 
ling Indians ata diftance. Cannot this be done? But this is ail that can be 
done. We mult make peace with them or kill them—but we can do neither. 
It lies with them to fay whether they will make peace or not; and in order to 
kill them, we muft firft catch them, We muft fet traps for them, or put {alt on 
their tails. 

But why fend large bodies ef men after Indians ; and let them know a 
year before hand what is to be done? why fend cannon into the woods after 
Indians ? the Indians learn war from us; why not we learn of them ? why 
not fight them in their own way, with fimall parties, in the bufhes, by fur- 
prife, when a handful are to be found alone ? why alarm them, and give them 
time to colle&t warriors from Lake Superior? * 

But is the land where we go in quelt of Indians, ours? is the Indian 
title extinguifhed, bona fide, in good confcience? if not, what right have we on 
the ground? but the Indians will not keep their own limits—they tre(pafs and 
murder our people on their own ground, Then contract our frontiers as 
much as poflible—fend force enough to defend them—and if our people tref- 
pafs on Indian property, Iet them be fealped. But we want to make fale of 
the weftern lands to fink our debts. Wedo not. We do not want a foot of 
Jand. We have more vacant land, within fafe limits, than will be fettied thet. 
thirty years: and if there was nota favage on this fide the Mifliffippi, con. 
grefs would glo wrong to open a land office for the fale of the lands in contro- 
verfy, 

Let Pennfylvania, New York, and Kentucky be firt fetdecd—well peopled— 
and the land farther weft will be valuable. The population in thofe fates is rz. 
pid—a few years will fee a body of men in the neighbourhood of thefe fields 
of biood, which will be ab’e tocope with all the Indians on this fide the Mif 
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fiflippi ; and when that force is near, the Indians will recede gradually and 
Jeave the land er fell it willingly, without bloodihed. Let offenfive operations 
ceafe. They are calculated for land jobbers merely—they are fatally ruinous, 
without a public object. ‘ 

But if money mutt be expended to kill Indians, offer te the whites and 
friendly Indians a large bounty upon Indian fcalps; five, nay ten dollars a 
fealp. We thall foon fee that country clear of favages. Start not at this propo- 
fal, as difhonourable. It is not dithonourable, If war muft be carried on, by 
us, itis the moft proper way of doing it; for it is the Indian way—and the 
Jaws of war urge for retaliation. It is thocking, it is monttrous, to fend folid 
columns of men into the woods, to ftand as marks to be fhot at by an enemy 
in the grafs. Offer bounties for fcalps, and prompt the avarice of menina 
war where no glory is to be obtaimed, Until the mode of war is changed, our 
men donot fight on equal terms. 

Belides, a different mode of war will be lefs expenfive. Have we money to 
throw away ? it should be confidered, that while our public expenditures are 
increafing, our revenues are failing. The duties on fpirits have diminifhed the 
confumption in this part of the country to a moft obvious degree ; while the 
difturbances in the iflands check the importation, fo that the revenue muft in 
all probability fall far fhort of calculation. How then is the Indian war to be 
{upported ? perhaps—by hiring foldiers tor—ene dollar a month, All which is 
humbly fubmitted to wiler heads. 


—Hi4§ OO ZS BY — 
State of the female fex, amorg the ancient Germans. By Gilbert Stuart, L. L, D. 


T has been afferted, that men, in favage and barbarous periods, are carried 
to the fex merely from the incitement of animal gratification, and that they 
feel not the power of beauty, nor the pleafures which arife from love ; and 
a multitude of fe&s have been produced from hiftory, to confirm this theory. 
Itis concluded, of confequence, that, in fuch times, women are in an abje& 
ftateof frvility, from which they advance not till the ages of preperty. 

One would fancy it, notwith{tanding, confitent with reafon, to imagine, 
that the fexes, in every period of fociety, are important to each other ; and 
that the member of a rude community, as well as the polithed citizen,’ is 
fuiceptible of tendernefs and {entiment. He is a ftranger, indeed, to the metaphy- 
fic of love, and to the fopperies of gallantry ; but his heart cannot be infen- 
fible to female attra&tions. He cannot but be drawn by beauty ; he muft know 
a preference in the objects of his affetion ; and ke mutt feel and experience, in 
a certain degree, at leait, that bewitching intercourfe, and thofe delighttul ggi- 
tations, which conftitute the greateit charm of cultivated life, 

This opinion, I conceive, is ttrongly confirmed by the hiltory of the Germa- 
nic fates. Their general cizradter, with particular and obvious faéts, illuftrate 
the importance and the confideration in which they held their women. 

Even in the age of Cxfar, tle German tribes had conceived and acknowledg- 
ed the idea and exiltence of a public intereft, and, in general, had fubmitted to 
a mode ot government in which the chiefs and the peopie had their departments 
as well as the prince. T hey ave defcribed in a fimilar, but a more cultivated fitu- 
ation, by Tacitus : and the fpirit of liberty and inJependence which animated 
their actions, was to produce that limited and legal adminiftration which ftill 
gives diflinction and dignity to the kingdoms of Europe. Among fuch nations, 
accordingly, the women were neceffarily tree, and fenfible only of the reftraints 
which arile from manners, 

The flate of fociety, which precedes the knowledge of an extenfive property 
and ihe meanneilzs which flow from refinement and commeree, is in a high d¢« 
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gree propitious to women. To treat them with cruelty does not confit with 
the elevation of fentiment which then prevails. Among the people, of whom I 
fpeak, even the flave was expofed to no ftudied infult or opprefion Of the wo- 
men, the warrior and the citizen confidered himfelf as the friend and the protec- 
tor ; and their weaknefs only ferved to render the attachment to them the 
more lafling and tender, 

While courage, and ftrength, and feats of prowefs gave glory to the men, 
the women were judged of by a different ftandard, They were ftudious to re- 
commend themfelves by the performance of domeftic duties. They attended to the 
cares of the family and the houfe: and the mother founda long and a terious 
occupation in the rearing of her children, who were not allowed to approach 
the father in public, till a certain age. To her daughters fhe endeavoured 
to give the accomplifhments which might win to them the chiefs who were moft 
celebrated and powerfal. To her fons the recited the exploits of their aftceftors, 
and formed them to valour, 

Nor are thefethe only fources of the refpe&t which was paid to them, It has 
been often remarked, that, in every period of foeiety, the women are more dif- 
pofed to rapture and devotion than the men, and that their curiofity to pry into 
futurity is more extravagant. The fuperftitious weaknefles however of the 
fex, which, in refined times, are a fubjeét ef ridicule, led to reverence and atten- 
tion in arude age. The Germanic armiss feldom took the field without forceref- 
fes; and thefe had an important fhare in directing their operations. In 
private and civil affairs, their authority was rot lefs decifive. On the founda- 
tion of the wonder and aftonithment excited by the knowledge arrogated by the 
women, by the fkill they difplayed in divination, and, above all, by the ceremo- 
ny and the cruelty of the rites they practiied, a folid and permanent influence 
was eftablifhed. It was thought, that they had fomething divine in their na- 
ture ; and the names of many of them, who were worfhipped as divinities, have 
come down in hiftory. 

Te attend to the qualities of plants, and to the curing of wounds, was ano- 
ther branch of their occupation ; and, in times of war and depredation, it is 
difficult to conceive a circumftance which could recommend them more. Nort 
Were they inatrentive to adorn their perfons. The linen, which made the prin- 
cipal article of their drefs, was of their own manufadture ; and they had a pride 
im intermixing it with purple. They went frequently into the bath ; their 
hair flowed in ringlets ; a part of their charms was induftrioufly difplayed ; and 
in evidence of their beauty, there may be brought the teftimony of the bitorian 
and the fong of the poet. 

In the more ferious and important wars in which thefe nations engaged, the 
chiefs and warriors feem cont{tantly to have carried their wives and female re- 
lations along with them, as an inc.tement to their valour. Thefe objects of 
their affeétion they placed at afimall diftance from the fieldof battle; and the 
mott terrible calamity, which could befal them, was their captiviry. By their 
importunity and wailing, it is recorded, that armies, in the moments of fub- 
miffion, have been recovered, and the ftipulations of flates were never (u cer- 
tainly fecured as when fome virgins of rank were delivered among the heflages. 
In the blood of their women, it was conceived there was a charm ord 
and hence it proceeded, that, to their uncles by the 


children were the objects of an equal affcttion and tenderne.s. 


mother, ond to the: 
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But, what evinces their confideration beyond the poffibility cf a doubt 
the attenton they beftowed on bulinefs and affairs. They felt, as we 


the noble and the warrior, the cares of the community. They watched over irs 


intereft, confidered its connexion with other flates, and thought of improving 
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NS policy, and extending its dominron. They went to the pubic councils or 
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affemblies of their nations, heard the debates of the ftatefmen, and were called 
upon to deliver their fentiments. And, what is worthy of particular notice, 
this confequence i in aétive fcenes they tranfmitted to their pofterity. 

Such, in general, was the condition of women among our anceftors, while 
they were yet in their woods ; and fuch, I fhould think, is in a great meafure 
their ftate in every country of the globe, in anage of tie and manners, which 
knows not the cares, the corruptions, and the diitinions of property, 


~4 SBD @~+>- 
DESCRIPTION OF MOUNT VERNON. 


OUNT Vernon, the celebrated feat of general Wafhington, is pleafantly 
fituated on the Virginia bank of the river Potomack, where it is nearly 
two miles wide, and is about two hundred and eighty miles from the fea, It 
is nine miles from Al'exand:ia, and four above the beautiful feat of the late 
colonel Fairfax, called Bellevoir, The area of the mount is two hundred feet 
above the furface of the river, and after furnifhing a lawn of five acres in 
front, and about the fame in rear of the buildings, fails off abruptly on thofe 
two quarters. On the noth end it fubfides gradually into extenfive pafture 
grounds; while, on the fouth, it flopes more fleeply,in a fhorter diftance, and 
terminates with the coach houfe, ftables, vineyard and nurferies. On either 
wing isa thick groveof different flowering forett trees. Parallel with them, on 
the land fide, are two fpacious gardens, into which one is led by two ferpen- 
tine gravel walks, planted with weeping willows and fhady fhrubs. The man- 
fion houfe itfeif (though much embellithed by, yet not perfe&tly fatisfaétory to 
the chafte talte of the prefent pofleffor) appears venerable and convenient. The 
fuperb banqueting room has been finifhed fince he returned from the army. 
A lofty portico, ninety-fix feet in length, fupported by eight pillars, has a pleafing 
effe&t when viewed from the water ; and the tout enfemble of the green houle 
{chool houfe, offices, and derenete! halls, when feen from the land fide, 
bears a refemblaace to arural village, efpecially as the lands in, that fidé are 
Jaid eut fomewhat inthe form of Eng!ith gardens, in meadows and grafs grounds 
ornamented with little copfes, circular cluinps, and fingle trees. A {mall park 
onthe margin of the river, where the Englith fallow deer, and the American 
wild deer, are feen through the thickets, alternately with the veflels as they 
are failing along, add a romantic and piéturefque appearance to the whole 
fcenery, On the oppofite fideof a {mall creek to the northward, an extens 
five sdsin, exhibiting corn-fields, and cattle grazing, affords in fummer a 
juxuriant landicape to the eye; while the blended verdure of woodlands and 
cultivated declivities on the Maryland thore, variegates the profpe&t in a charm- 
ing manner. Such are the phiiolophic thades to which the Jate commander 
in chief of the American*armies retired from the tumultuous {cenes “ot a buly 
world. “ ‘ 

Lg } 

B\O N M O T. 

ES Cartes, when at table, greedily partook of all the choiceft dithes 
D which appeared. One day, a nobleman, remarkable for his ignorance, be- 
ing in the company, and defirows, as he fuppofed, to rally des Cartes for acting 
ja a manner which he judged incompatinle wich his character, ‘* I always,” 
faid he, ‘* confidered you philofophers as men of remarkable temperance, who 
treated the gratification of the pailions as a matter unworthy notice.” * Heid 
your peace, friend,” replied des Cartes; ** in juftice to the almighty wifdom of 
God, we are not to fuppofs he made good things only for dunces * 
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